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OUR COUNTRY’S PRODIGALITY A NATIONAL SHAME 


WITH WEALTH UNTOLD AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF THIRTY-FIVE BILLION DOLLARS 
AMERICA RANKS FIFTEENTH IN THE PROPORTION OF OUR POPULATION 
CARRYING SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS—LACK OF THRIFT. 


One of the four of the world’s greatest historians, in clos- 
ing his memorable work upon the French and English con- 
quest, says: 

Those who in the weakness of their dissensions needed 
help from England against the savage on their borders 
have become a nation that may defy every foe, but that 
most dangerous of all foes, herself, destined to a majestic 
future if she will shun the excess and perversion of the 
principles that made her great; prate less about the ene- 
mies of the past and strive more against the enemies of 
the present, resist the mob and the demagogue as she re- 
sisted Parliament and King; rally her powers from the 
race for gold and the delirium of prosperity to make firm 
the foundations on which that prosperity rests; and turn 
some fair proportion of her vast mental forces to other 
objects than material progress and the game of party poli- 
tics. She has tamed the savage continent, peopled the soli- 
tude, gathered wealth untold, waxed potent, imposing, re- 
doubtable; and now it remains for her to prove, if she can, 
that the rule of the masses is consistent with the highest 
growth of the individual; that democracy can give the world 
a civilization as mature and pregnant, ideas as energetic 
and vitalizing, and types of manhood as lofty and strong 
as any of the systems which it boasts to supplant. 


Gathering Wealth Untold 


Our country, of which the historian wrote, has gathered, 
and is still gathering, “ wealth untold,” possibly beyond even 
his dreams when two decades ago he passed away. Indeed, 
the figures representing the wealth of the United States are 
so vast as to be incomprehensible, except by comparison. 

Our wealth of $150,000,000,000 is not only somewhere near 
double the $85,000,000,000 of Great Britain, our next rival, and 
the $80,000,000,000 of Germany, but three times that of France. 
Moreover, our income of $35,000,000,000 a year is larger in pro- 
portion to this wealth than that of any other nation. Not only 
have we, therefore, the greatest amount of wealth and the 


An Analysis of One Thousand Successful Persons Showed That But Eleven Were the Sons of 
Wealthy Fathers, the Rest Being Largely the Sons of Farmers, Preachers 
and Teachers—Savings, Not Income, Man’s Real Worth. 





THE NEWS is indebted to Edward A. Woods, our new National President, for a striking compilation of 
vital facts which have to do with our national and individual progress. The writer presents a new national 
budget—expenditures generall, overlooked by government officials—which emphasizes the general tendency 
of our people toward extravagance. These facts are all powerful arguments for the cause of life insurance. 
—Editor’s Note. 





greatest income, but the greatest proportionate income, out of 
234% per cent, comparing with 14 per cent of Great Britain, 
124% per cent of Germany and 12 per cent of France. We 
are increasing our wealth $20,000,000 a day, or $7,000,000,000 
a year, our annual increase equaling the entire combined 
wealth of Holland and Portugal. In two and a haif years 
our income would equal the total wealth of Great Britain, 
two and one-quarter that of Germany, one and a half that of 
France, in nine months that of Austria, and in seven months 
that of Italy. 


Our manufacturing output alone for one year would buy 
out the entire Kingdom of Italy. We are drinking up enough 
liquor in value to equal the entire wealth of Portugal and 
to pay for Great Britain’s reported annual expenditure for 
war. We have enough money deposited in our various banks 
to buy out the combined countries of Spain, Holland, Swit- 
zerland and Portugal. We are growing enough from our 
soil each year in crop values to equal the wealth of Belgium 
before the war. We are carrying enough life insurance to 
equal the wealth of Italy, Spain and Holland combined. The 
value of our farms alone is almost equal to the wealth of 
Italy, Spain, Holland and Belgium put together. 


Fifteen Million Paupers 


And yet in this great wealthy country, surpassing the 
dreams of the past anc even the conception of the present, 
Robert Hunter says that there are ten million, and probably 
fifteen million, persons in poverty. One-third of the popula- 
tion of New York apply for public charity in seven’ years. 
One person in ten who dies in our large cities is buried in a 
pauper’s grave. There are one million, two hundred and fifty 
thousand dependent aged wage-earners, costing this country 
$220,000,000 a year for their support, who should have laid 
by enough to support themselves. There are three million, 
one hundred and twenty-seven thousand widows in this coun- 
try sixty-five years old and over, 32 per cent of whom lack 
the necessities of life and 90 per cent the comforts. There 
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are seven million women compelled to earn their living. 
Their are 1,990,225 children, ten to fifteen years of age, mak- 
ing a living, who ought to be in school. We are support- 
ing about one million dependents and delinquents in institu- 
tions. There are eighteen million wage-earners in this coun- 
try whose average income is about $433 a year, while the 
minimum income for the support of a family should be at 
least $600. In fact, we have millions: of individuals in this 
country who, as an English writer has said, are not as well 
cared for as horses, because there is hardly a horse in this 
country that is not sure of his daily food and sufficient care 
of his body to make some working efficiency possible, while 
there are millions of persons here ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clothed, out of employment, and there are three million per- 
sons in this country constantly ill. 


Limitless Wealth 

Why is it that a nation of such limitless wealth should 
have at its doors such poverty, thriftlessness, and its natural 
consequences? With a nation, as with an individual, wealth 
does not necessarily mean thrift; it does not necessarily mean 
progress or prosperity. In fact, prodigality and extravagance 
are far more usually the accompaniments of wealth than of 
frugality. 

Why is it that this country with all its wealth is not sav- 
ing annually any more money than Great Britain with about 
one-third of our income, and that France, with one-sixth of 
our income, is saving one-third as much? Perhaps some 
analysis of the expenditures of the nation—our national 
budget—will-show where some of our money is going that 
could be better spent or saved. Out of a commerce of the 
astounding total of nearly $500,000,000,000 we are probably 
losing $900,000,000 a year by bad credit, and paying $3,000,- 
000,000 in interest, this total alone nearly equalling the wealth 
of thrifty Switzerland. _We are spending directly $2,300,- 
000,000 for liquor and probably enough more of the indirect 
cost of this traffic to bring the total up to another $3,000,- 
000,000; and $1,000,000,000 for tobacco. We are spending a 
million dollars a day for movies, patronized, they tell us, by ten 
million people daily, and a total of $1,000,000,000 for amuse- 
ments—$100,000,000, it is said for golf alone. We are spend- 
ing an equal amount for sickness and medicine, a large part 
of which could be saved, and a similar amount for auto- 
mobiles. We are spending $800,000,000 for jewelry, as much 
as thrifty Americans are laying by for life insurance. We 
are spending about $600,000,000 for crime, $450,000,000 for 
war and pensions, for a peaceful country in time of peace, 
a million dollars a day for candy; and we are burning up in 
fire waste, largely preventable, $250,000,000 a year. Commer- 
cialized vice, with its consequences, is said to cost New York 
$75,000,000 and the country directly and indirectly over 
$3,000,000,000. If these figures are not accepted, it is authori- 
tatively stated that the cost of this traffic in women and virtue 
for New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh alone equals one hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 


A Perverted View 

The very terms in which Americans speak of money, illus- 
trates our perverted view of wealth. The American speaks 
of wealth in terms of capital. A man is said to be worth 
$100,000, $1,000,000. The Englishman speaks of income—ten 
thousand a year. And the still more thrifty Frenchman, in 
telling of money made means money saved. Therefore, our 
very mental attitude towards wealth is not one of saving but 
one of spending our principal, forgetting that one’s capital 


or one’s principal should never be considered as money to be’ 


spent but income only, and forgetting further that the French 
point of view is the correct one—that the only money one 
makes is the money one keeps. A corporation or an indi- 
vidual, no matter with how great an income, who is spending 
it all is really making nothing; and there is no more reason 
why an individual should speak of his gross income as money 
made than a bank or railroad company, who would be laughed 
at if they spoke of their gross income as made, when only 
the difference between income and expenses could properly 
be considered as such. 





What is true of America as a nation is true of many Amer- 
icans as individuals. We have large incomes, we have great 
wealth, but we are forgetting that thrift and progress mean 
the saving of money, and that saving is largely regardless of 
wealth. It is by no means those of large incomes who com- 
prise the thrifty, frugal, saving portion of the populuation. 
It is often the large numbers of persons of moderate means 
who, by their saving and the character-building resulting from 
the saving, compose the real bone and sinew of anation. Why 
is it that, with all our income, America should rank fifteenth 
in the proportion of our population carrying savings bank ac- 
counts; the countries ranking in the following order: 


Switzerland 
Norway 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Sweden 


505 per 1,000 


Germany 
Holland 
England 
Australia 
Tasmania 
Italy 

United States 





And in the amount of savings bank accounts, we rank after 
Switzerland, Denmark and Norway. Our per capita savings 
account amounted to but $47.92, while in these other three 
countries it amounted to respectively $86.47, $67.85 and $62.42. 


A Reason 


Does not our lack of thrift explain why it is that 95 per- 
sons out of every one hundred who reach the age of sixty 
in this country are still dependent upon their daily earnings 
or charity for support, and that the aphorism of it’s 
being three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves 
holds true? Does this not explain that, as a’rule, it is the 
children of the poor who are the successful men and women 
of the future, and not the children of the rich? Does it not 
explain why an analysis of one thousand successful persons 
showed that but eleven were the sons of the successful, the 
rest being largely the sons of farmers, preachers and teachers? 
Is it not a fact that those who will control the affairs of this 
nation a generation from now are not the college-educated 
young men and women, brought up in luxury, but those who 
are working for their living or their education and who are 
brought up among the wholesome, frugal surroundings of the 
moderately well-to-do or the poor? John D. Rockefeller has 
said: “Any fool can make money; it takes a wise man to 
keep it.” A man is worth what he saves, not what he spends. 
Booker T. Washington properly defines thrift as “the ability 
to sacrifice to-day for to-morrow.” James J. Hill’s advice to 
young men should be stamped so deeply in the consciousness 
of every young man and woman that it can never be forgotten. 
He says: 

James J. Hill’s Advice 
If you want to know whether you are destined to be a 
success or not, you can easily find out. The test is simple - 
and is infallible. Are you able to save money? If not, 
drop out. You will lose. You may think not, but you will 
lose as sure as fate, for the seed of success is not in you. 

It is difficult to realize that saving has comparatively little 
to do with income. Many a man of large income is really 
making or saving nothing; and many a man of very simple, 
modest income is making real progress because he is saving 
something. It is also true that the man or woman who cannot 
save on a small income will never save on a large one. In 
fact, with individuals, as with nations—as witness Egypt a 
few decades ago—a large income means ability to get credit 
and the abuse of what Rockefeller has said is the most valu- 
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able asset for a business man—credit rightly used—with ulti- 
mate financial ruin, such as is going on about us in many 
cases to-day. It must be remembered that the difference be- 
tween a civilized man and a savage is largely the ability to 
look ahead. The savage lives for to-day; the individual looks 
forward. George W. Perkins said that the man who cannot 
think twenty years ahead has no right to be in business. If 
we could gauge all our actions by looking ahead into infinity, 
we would be divine. Americans should at least be as provi- 
dent and thoughtful of their future as the ant that lays by for 
the winter; the squirrel that saves part of the nut for to-mor- 
row, or even the dog that buries his bone, or the bee that lays 
by honey for the time when there will be no blossoms. 

It does not take a wise and an able man to spend money. 
The easiest thing to do with money is to spend it. It is much 
harder to keep money than it is to get it; and it is still harder 
to spend wisely money that we have. Thrift is self-denial; 
thrift is self-sacrifice; thrift is character-building; thrift 
makes the prudent, frugal, self-controlled men and women of 
strength and character who really build up a nation. It is 
thrift that has made New England rich not only in wealth but 
in character. 


Thrift, a Pleasure 


Thrift is not miserliness; thrift is not niggardliness; thrift 
is not parsimony; thrift does not mean the absence of pleas- 
ures. John D. Rockefeller is a thrifty man, yet no one be- 
lieves that he lacks the comforts or necessities of life. Andrew 
Carnegie is also a thrifty man, who enjoys not only the 
comforts and luxuries of life, but its pleasures. It is, in- 
deed, the thrifty, saving, provident person who cannot only 
have pleasures and enjoyments, but can continue to have 
them. Prodigaltiy and wastefulness do not necessarily mean 
pleasure, even for the present, and probably none for the 
future. Thrift means the getting of a dollar’s worth of 
pleasure from the expenditure of a dollar, and not the waste- 
ful attitude of spending money that to-morrow we would be 
glad to have returned to us, so characteristic of Americans. 
The so-called “ American Plan” hotel is an illustration of 
American thriftlessness and waste. We are probably wasting 
from American tables to-day enough to feed the entire popu- 
lation of Belgium. It is the thrifty of the country who sup- 
port its institutions, who give its benefactions, who are sup- 
porting not only their own families, but the hospitals, the 
churches, the colleges, or the institutions of the state, who are 
paying its taxes, who are the citizens upon whom the state, 
society and the church must rely. Money, whether for the in- 
dividual or the nation, is not the most important thing. It 
does not make the most important people, unless thrift and 
frugality go with it. The idle rich, the nation’s spenders, are 
not only not the important part of a nation, but they are a 
menace to it. They were in Babylon, in Assyria, in Persia, 
and Greece, and Rome, and France at the time of the Revo- 
lution, and they are in America to-day. 





“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 





The strength of Rome lay not in the time when Romans 
were extravagantly spending their millions in feasts and 
games; when people were flocking from the country to the 
city, when Romans were too lazy even to play their own 
games, but hired gladiators not only to play, but to die, for 
their amusement; it lay not in the time when the young 
Roman millionaires spent their time at the baths and in feed- 
ing on nightingales’ tongues, and on oysters brought in wet 
moss from the shores of Britain; when $175,000 was paid for 
roses at a feast; and when her citizen soldiery was replaced 
by hirelings; but in the time when the Roman farmer was 
its citizen and statesman and depended not upon the hired 
others but upon himself for performing the duties of the fam- 
ily and the state. The entire world, at the beginning of the 
present war, started to save money. It is a curious fact that 





such a destructive process as war sometimes is a benefit to a 
nation. It increases the total efficiency and it increases the 
total saving. Let America be not too free to cast criticisms 
upon our foreign warring sister-nations. It may be that the 
increased thrift and the increased efficiency and the increased 
strength of character brought about by this great crisis, so 
affecting the nations of Europe, will do for them as they did 
for us in our Civil War—produce characteristics and pro- 
duce men and women that, in the years following the war, 
may offset the enormous waste and destruction brought about 
by it. ‘ 

No amount of wealth will replace character; wealth will 
never take the place of personal righteousness. The charac- 
teristics of thrift and economy will do more than anything 
else to bring back the type of American that made New 
England, and that makes any nation, strong and great; and 
by what we save only can we measure our future wealth, 
whether as individuals or as a nation. 


Not all Thriftless 


There are millions of saving Americans; we are not all 
thriftless. Of the 20,255,555 homes occupied in the United 
States, 9,083,711 are owned—45.8 per cent of the total; and 
of these nearly 6,000,000, or two-thirds—exactly 5,984,284— 
are unencumbered. There are more Pennsylvanians who own 
their homes than citizens of any other state in the Union, 
New York ranking second, and there are more unencum- 
bered homes in Pennsylvania than in any other state in the 
Union, Ohio ranking second, Illinois third and New York 
fourth. 


Home Protection 


And Americans protect these homes by life insurance to 
an extent unequaled in any other country in the world. There 
are 25,000,000 Americans who carry $30,000,000,000 worth of 
life insurance, twice as much as all the rest of the world put 
together. Indeed, life insurance is probably the greatest in- 
centive in this country for systematic thrift. It is said that 
the average savings bank account lasts three years. The 
average life insurance policy lasts several times as long as 
this. Depositing money in a savings bank does not so much 
put one under voluntary compulsion to save a definite amount 
of money each year. Life insurance is a definite plan not 
only to lay by money for the future once, but to continue do- 
ing so for a long period of years. It is the one financial 
plan a man makes to last through all, or a greater part, of his 
life. It is the one financial plan that is kept up and used by 
more people than any other. This is by no means intended as 
a criticism of savings banks—every man should do both—but 
of one hundred young men who determine to deposit money 
annually in a savings bank and another hundred who plan, by 
means of life insurace policies, to provide for the future of 
their families or for their own old age, it hardly need be 
stated that the life insurance policy-holders would be far 
more likely to continue their systematic thrift. They know 
there is a penalty if the life insurance is not maintained for 
at least a few years—it is subject to loss. And there is all 
the machinery of the company, with its premium notices and 
its agents, to urge them to continue the plan they have 
started, and to show them the loss if they do not. There is 
every inducement to continue the purpose of saving and none 
to abandonit. It is no wonder that the whole stability—morally, 
financially and politically—of this great country is being pro- 
moted by this vast number of persons who are laying by 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year—not sporadically, not in a desul- 
tory way, but systematically and regularly. If the savings 
bank depositors, the home owners and those laying by money 
systematically and regularly for their dependents if they 
die, and for their own old age if they live, increase in a 
nation of such opportunity, and at a time when thrift, not 
extravagance, has finally become popular, we can perhaps put 
off for a longer time than we might otherwise expect the 
period of the decline and decay of this nation from the same 
causes that have led every other nation into senility and 
decay. 
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REVIEW OF MORTALITY INVESTIGATION 


Report of Joint Committee Published in Five Volumes Cov- 
ering More than 3,000,000 Policies in 43 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


The following review of the investigation by Prof. 
W. F. Gephart, of Washington University, is of un- 
usual interest owing to the fact that the writer is 
The re- 


an acknowledged authority on this subject. 
sults of the investigation are so voluminous that 
this digest should prove most acceptable to readers 
of the News.—Editor’s Note. 





There has always been a dearth of accurate mortality sta- 
tistics and this has been especially true of the mortality sta- 
tistics in the United States. The federal government has 
made commendable progress in establishing the registration 
districts and organizing the vital statistics gathered in them, 
but even there vital statistics leave much to be desired both in 
scientific accuracy and completeness. The report under re- 
view represents the most accurate and scientific investigation 
of mortality which has ever been made in this country, and 
in fact rivals anything which has ever been done in those 
European countries which have a reputation for accurate and 
complete vital statistics. 

A review can only indicate the wealth of material which is 
made available in this report, which is of special interest not 
only to insurance companies, but also to the medical profes- 
sion, to economists, sociologists, biologists, and statisticians. 

The report was authorized in 1909 by the Actuarial Society 
of America and by the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors. It is published in five volumes with over three 
hundred tables with their explanation. The investigation cov- 
ered fully 3,000,000 policies and was based upon the experi- 
ence of forty-three life insurance companies of the United 
States and Canada. It included, among other groups, sixty- 
eight groups of occupations involving hazards, seventy-six 
groups of medical impairments, four groups of women, and 
two groups of negroes. 

Over-weights and Under-weights 

Particular attention was given to over-weight, under-weight, 
over-height and under-height in their relation to longevity. 
The investigation did not go back of 1885, and it is interest- 
ing to note that-the forty-three companies co-operating had 
at that date 97 per cent of the total amount of old line in- 
surance in force in the United States and Canada. The re- 
sults of the investigation into occupation mortality supply a 
large amount of valuable information at this time of need 
for such information in the development of compensation 
insurance. 

Life insurance vital statistics carry with them a much 
smaller element of error than do most government statistics 
of this character and hence the greater dependability of the 
results. The committee was not appointed to draw up a new 
mortality table to supersede the American and Actuaries table 
now in general use and the warning is given that the results 
of the investigation should not be used for any of the ordi- 
nary financial calculations of insurance companies, such, for 
example, as the calculation of premiums or reserves. 

The specific purpose was to investigate physical, occupa- 
tional, and residential hazards, hazards arising from family 
history and the effect of “build” in longevity. 

It is well known that the American Table shows a higher 
death rate than that actually experienced by life insurance 
companies, but as the committee well remarks, “in partici- 
pating policies it is the actual death rate which determines the 
cost of insurance to policy-holders.” In general this is true 
both of participating and non-participating policies, but there 
has been considerable discussion concerning the use of this 
redundant table both by participating and non-participating 
companies. If life insurance is to become more strictly 
mutual in its actual operation and if supervision should be 
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more intelligently directed for the benefit of the insured, and 
if further improvement in the mortality experience should 
occur, then a well-founded demand may very properly arise 
for charges more nearly based upon an actual experience of 
insured lives. 

Only a few of the many valuable and interesting results 
of the investigation can be indicated. 

It was found that the average height of the males investi- 
gated was 5 feet 8% inches, while that of the females was 
5 feet 4% inches. 

There was found to be decided improvement in the life of 
the insured. The rate of mortality was very low at age of 
entry, and the ultimate mortality for the eleventh and succeed- 
ing policy years was less than 60 per cent of the American 
Table for the attained ages below 40. This is to be explained 
by the improvement in sanitary conditions, the advance in 
medical knowledge and by the more intelligent methods of 
medical selections, Regarding over-weights and under-weights 
it was found that the aggregate mortality was about Io per 
cent in excess of the expected, The mortality increase for 
over-weights is greater than that for under-weights as com- 
pared with average weights, although the mortality increase 
of under-weights at the early ages is very marked. Ninety- 
four causes of death at different ages were tabulated. Be- 
tween the ages of 15-29 and 30-44 tuberculosis ranked first 
and typhoid fever second, while above these ages apoplexy and 
organic diseases of the heart ranked first. 


Mortality Among Women 


The mortality among the married women investigated was 
about 50 per cent higher than that in the case of spinsters. 
Negroes were investigated under the two heads of ministers, 
teachers, professional men and “all other colored.” The 
ratio of- the actual to the expected mortality among the first 
class was 137 per cent and among the second class 147 
per cent. 

The effect upon mortality of the use of intoxicants was 
carefully investigated and the results supply excellent argu- 
ment for those now engaged in the prohibition movement. 

The mortality in 199 classes of occupations was investi- 
gated. Of special interest to the insurance fraternity was 
the investigation of the mortality experience under different 
classes of policies. They included ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment and endowment. A careful examination was made of 
the mortality effect of tuberculosis with different classes, 
such, for example, where one parent had tuberculosis and 
when a brother or sister had the disease. A higher death 
rate was found for under-weights from tuberculosis. 

The evidence showed that the incidence of mortality from 
tuberculosis was similar. in the case of the insured having 
either parent or a brother or sister afflicted with the disease, 
thus adding to the testimony, if there was need, that tubercu- 
losis is not inherited. 


In the Southern States 


It has been for many years a common belief that the mor- 
tality in the southern states is higher than in the northern 
states. The mortality experience of fourteen companies in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, states in which malarial fever has been pre- 
valent, was investigated. With the exception of Texas, the 
actual mortality varied from the expected from 131 per cent 
to 178 per cent. 

However, there has been substantial improvement in the 
mortality experience in these states. The mortality from 
typhoid fever has been about one and one-half times the 
standard and from malaria about seven times the standard. 
The detailed work of the investigation was done by a force 
of ten to fifteen girls, with the latest mechanical devices, and 
considering the extent of the investigation, its small cost and 
prompt completion, an interesting comparison might be made 
between private and public statistical work. This investiga- 
tion sets a high mark for work of this character and its 
results should be carefully studied by those interested in any 
phase of vital statistics. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOK INSTALLED AT BOSTON 


Course in ‘“‘ Life Insurance’’ Obligatory to All Candidates for 
Degree of Bachelor of Commercial Science— 
Prominent Speakers Announced. 


Schedule of Lectures 


Oct. 5 and 19.— 
“Nature and Uses of Life Insurance,” by William C. Johnson, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Columbian National Life. 


Oct. 26, Nov. 2 and 9.— 
“Classification of Policies, Different Kinds of Insurance,’ by 
Harry N. Navin, New England Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life. 


Nov. 16, 23, 30, and Dec. 7.— 
“Science of Life Insurance,’”’ by Herbert B. Dow, A. M., Actuary, 
New England Mutual Life. 


Dec. 14 and 21.— 
“Special Forms of Life Insurance,’’ by Herbert B. Dow, A. M., 


Actuary, New England Mutual Life. 


Jan. 4, 11, 18 and 25.— 
“Organization and Management of Life Insurance Companies,” 
by Franklin W. Ganse, Manager, Home Office Agency, Columbian 
National Life. 


Feb. 1.— ; 
“Life Insurance Investments,” by Col. Arnold A. Rand, Vice- 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life. 


Feb. 8.— 
. “Government Supervision of Life.Insurance,’’ by Lemuel G. 
Hodgkins, Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 


Feb. 15.— 
“Legal Phases of Life Insurance,’’ by Guy W. Cox, A. B., LL.B., 
Counsel for John Hancock Mutual Life and Metropolitan Life. 


Arrangements have been made for a thorough course in 
life insurance by directors of the School of Commerce and 
Finance of the Boston Y. M. C.-A. The faculty has also 
arranged for eighteen lectures to be given on consecutive 
evenings at the Y. M. C. A. building, 316 Huntington avenue. 

The course was designed in accordance with the new text- 
book, which is edited by Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the request of the Education and Conservation Com- 
mittee of the National Association. 

The course is not optional; it is obligatory. Knowledge of 
the principles and practice of life insurance will be required 
of all students enrolled in the business administration course 
who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Commercial 
Science. This is, indeed, a victory for the Education and 
Conservation Bureau, and credit is due the officials and mem- 
bers of the Boston association for the part they played in 
placing the course in the curriculum of that institution. After 
the tentative course was drafted it was officially approved 
and endorsed by the Boston association. 5 


Other Campaigns 


An energetic campaign is now under way in which the 
education and conservation committees of local associations 
are endeavoring to have Dr. Huebner’s new text-book, “ Life 
Insurance, Its Principles and Practice,” approved and placed 
in the curriculum in various institutions throughout the 
United States. Up to date several universities and colleges 
have announced their intention to adopt the new text-book, 
which is expected to be off the press during the present week. 

The course is divided into five parts, which will be taken up 
as follows: 

The Nature and Uses of Life Insurance—This consists of 
two lectures dealing with the elements underlying a sound 
plan of life insurance, personal, family and business uses, and 
three lectures on the different kinds of policies, with a dis- 
cussion of their advantageous uses. The lecturers are Wil- 
liam C. Johnson, vice-president and general manager of the 
Columbian National, and Harry N. Haven, Boston manager 
of the Phcenix Mutual Life. 

Science of Life Insurance—This consists of four lectures, 
covering the subjects of mortality tables, theories of proba- 





bilities, fundamental principles of rate making, net single 
premium, net level premium, gross premium, surrender values 
and policy loans, and the lecturer is Herbert B. Dow, actuary 
of the New England Mutual Life. 

Special Forms of Life Insurance—Two lectures by Actuary 
H. B. Dow, and including reviews of fraternal and assessment 
insurance, industrial insurance, group insurance and disability 
insurance. 

Types of Legal Reserve Companies—A series of four lec- 
tures by Franklin W. Ganse, manager of the home office 
agency of the Columbian National Life, and covering stock, 
mutual and mixed companies, organization of companies, 
home office organization, agency organization and manage- 
ment, and the selling of life insurance. 


Government Supervision 


The fifth part of the course consists of one lecture on life 
insurance investments, one on the government supervision of 
life insurance, including a discussion of state versus federal 
supervision, and one on important legal phases of life insur- 
ance, the lecturers being Arnold A. Rand, vice-president of 
the John Hancock; Lemuel G. Hodgkins, deputy commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts, and Guy W. Cox, counsel for the 
John Hancock and the Metropolitan. 

In announcing the course, which will begin on October 5, 
Dean Frank Palmer Speare, M.H., made the following com- 
ments: 

The rapid growth of the business of life insurance is 
one of the most distinctive features of modern business. 
The institution of life insurance as conducted by the stand- 
ard American companies occupies a commanding position in 
comparison with all recent world movements in its economic 
effect and in its beneficent relation to humanity. Insurance 
companies and managing agents deserve unusual credit for 
building a system of such enduring qualities that plays so 
great a part in equalizing business conditions and in the 
amelioration of mankind. 

However, the comparative newness of this system and 
its rapid growth have prevented a proper understanding 
of many important features of the business, both in its re- 
lation to the public and as a vocation. Perhaps no human 
agency so universally needed is so little understood. Life 
insurance, because of its complexity, is probably of all busi- 
ness subjects, the most academic in character, and it is 
conceded that a proper public opinion should be developed 
and that many of the views now prevailing concerning life 
insurance should be changed. 


Response to Resolution 


At a recent convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Memphis, Tenn., a resolution was 
adopted calling for a concerted movement to inaugurate a 
campaign of education in life insurance, both for the bene- 
fit of the public and for the proper training of those who 
are engaged in its various departments. 

This series of lectures is given in response to this de- 
mand, and has the sanction and approval of the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ association. The business of life insur- 
ance needs the services of and offers great opportunities to 
young men of high ethical standards and ability. This 
course should be particularly valuable to young men who 
contemplate going into this very important occupation. The 
lectures should also be of great value to the general busi- 
ness man and to those who desire to acquire an all round 
training for a business career. 

The tuition fee for the course is $15, which includes mem- 
bership in the Boston Y. M. C. A. 


IT IS WORTH FRAMING. 


” 


“He who goes borrowing, goes sorrowing,” especially when 
the borrowing is on his life insurance policy. Nine times out 
of ten the man is borrowing from his widow and orphans. 
—Insurance Post. 
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AGENCY ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
Managers, to Have Strong Agencies, Must See That New 
Men Are Carefully Selected, Well Trained 
and Skillfully Coached. 


The following address was delivered by Carl 
LeBuhn, manager at Davenport, Iowa, for the 
Massachusetts Mutual, at a recent agency conven- 


tion of that company. The speaker confines him- 


self to a clear statement of fundamentals which 
are of especial value to those who are for the first 
time facing the problems of agency management 
and to seasoned general agents as well.— 


Editor’s Note. 


“ Successfully operating an agency” and “ making money” 
sound synonymous. There are probably as many different 
methods as there are agencies. The degree of their success 
is dependent largely upon their following certain fundamental 
principles which are as unchangeable as the law of gravitation. 

If we would have strong agencies, composed of loyal men 
who are to establish a big line of satisfactory business, it is 
very apparent that those men should be carefully selected, 
well trained and skillfully coached. It looks so simple and 
yet the details are very complex. And while a general agency 
proposition looks nice in theory, we find in practice that it 
may be the source of great satisfaction—or mental torture; 
that it may be the means of a good income, or lose a fortune 
previously earned. 


An Old Theory 


Years ago it was generally accepted as a fact that life in- 
surance men were born, not made; and while this idea is 
wrong in a general sense, it is nevertheless true that certain 
inherent qualities must be present or we cannot develop an 
agent. We must expect good judgment and honesty, some 
schooling and an inclination for work, as well as a strong body 
with good health that will stand up under heavy strain. If 
a man does not appreciate the great institution of life insur- 
ance, it would appear ridiculous for him to act as its sales- 
man. Most ordinary men recognize its growing influence to 
society and it is only this class who are successful in the 
work. 

In selecting an agent we usually find that men between the 
ages of twenty-five and fifty are most successful. The man 
under twenty-five may be too inexperienced in the ways of 
people and business; while the man over fifty may find it 
difficult to adapt himself to the exacting requirements which 
are necessary in the versatile life insurance man. 


Some Vital Necessities 


Schooling, is, indeed, a splendid equipment, if it does not 
unfit a man for work. Book training is calculated to make it 
easier for the individual to fill his station in life; but if over- 
training produces aimless discontent, he is of as little value 
in life insurance as elsewhere. Schools and colleges may teach 
mathematics, languages and history; but the modern college 
has not yet devised a means for supplying brains where none 
exist. And since a clear mind and a level head are the most 
vital necessities in this business, we should give these factors 
proper attention in building an agency. 

By “schooling” is not necessarily understood the length of 
time spent in the common school or college, as a business 
schooling is frequently the experience obtained by hard 
knocks. If a man has earned a dollar, he usually knows its 
value; and while he may not be able to quote any: Greek or 
Latin, his business judgment is invariably good and his sense 
of duty exemplary. 

While personal appearance is a big factor with the life in- 
surance salesman, the old saying is, “ You cannot tell by the 
looks of a frog how far he can jump.” While a man in his 
working clothes may not look very inviting as a new agent, 
nor his quiet modest manner as a country implement dealer 





or mechanic be very impressive until he knows something 
about the details of our business; his appearance may be en- 
tirely different after he gets a shave, a hair cut and a new 
suit of clothes. And when he really knows what we are doing 
for the intelligent insuring public, his convincing presentation 


‘of the subject may be a very agreeable surprise. 


A man must have character to write life insurance, and such 
a man stands well in the community where he is known. It 
does not take such an individual long to get a favorable ac- 
quaintance in a new community, because he selects men of 
the right type from whom to secure introductions. A man 
of noble character and earnest purpose gains the well-merited 
confidence of the people with whom he deals and our business, 
for him, is easy. 

Not so Easy as it Looks 

We cannot expect men to write life insurance unless they 
are trained in the profession. The work looks simple, but 
it is not so easy as it looks. The fact that some cases come 
easy does not prove the rule. Lawyers and doctors frequently 
study six years under a heavy expense, with no income during 
that period, before they are equipped for their profession. 
When a lawyer is admitted to the bar he has a starvation 
period of seven years ahead; and when a young doctor goes 
out to relieve the sick, he rarely collects more than twenty 
per cent of his book accounts during the first five years of 
practice. And yet, many men get discouraged in our work 
at the end of two months, even though the details to our busi- 
ness are just as exacting and the income may be larger. 
Three years of careful work with us will not only give a good 
training but an income, beginning usually at the end of the 
first month, 

By a training we do not mean that every agent should be 
an actuary, for actuaries are usually poor life insurance sales- 
men. We do mean, however, that he should understand how 
life insurance is built and the fundamental principles upon 
which it is calculated, so that he can, with confidence and 
clearness, present the subject intelligently. This takes a few 
hours of study every day for several months so that the mor- 
tality and interest tables are clearly understood; the relation 
of investments to net cost and the influence of a careful selec- 
tion of risks to the death rate. All these things may be inter- 
esting to the buyer and we should know how our goods are 
made. 

The modern life insurance policy is a great document, pro- 
viding for many contingencies which may arise in the future; 
and to properly present such a contract the agent must be 
very versatile with its many possibilities, so that he can not 
only give the proper advice and counsel, but may also set a 
competitor right regarding our extremely popular contracts. 

A General Fault , 

A new man may want to tell all he knows about the busi- 
ness but he soon finds that it is results he is after and too 
much information may be confusing to the applicant; and 
instead of getting an application, he gets an invitation to call 
a month later. 

The best agent in the world never produced much business 
by inactivity—this activity may be wholly mental and not 
physical; but it does take a great deal of thought and plan- 
ning to write life insurance. Men must be trained to work 
if they would succeed in our great business; not work a day 
nor a week, but steady, confident effort during the entire 
year. And when, by intelligent aggression, a nice business is 
being established, the agent will look forward to each day’s 
work with a keen anticipation. Success comes easy when we 
like our jobs. We can be hungry missionaries or we can be 
prosperous life insurance salesmen—the choice is entirely 
with us. When agents are prosperous they are happy and 
cheerful and in this frame of mind only are they competent 
for the difficult duties of our task. 

In this business, where our field of prospects is limited 
only by our energy and inclination, it is important that the 
inclination be developed to a high degree, making inactivity 
unpleasant and loss of time a sin. 

Energy and passing time are big factors in our profession 
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and the man who knows how to use them is successful. It is 
our privilege to deliver a free lecture on life insurance when- 
ever we feel inclined; but we are paid, not for talking life 
insurance, but for writing it. It therefore behooves us to 
spend our time on prospects who can pass an examination, 
who can pay a premium, and who, by a reasonable amount of 
effort, can be induced to buy a policy. 

Time is a great asset in all business and should therefore 
not be wasted. We can only do business a few hours out 
of twenty-four and those hours should be consistently spent 
to the best advantage if we expect success. “ Penny wise and 
pound foolish” is an old saying but most of us are practicing 
‘it every day. The agént walks two miles to save a nickel 
but wastes a dollar’s worth of time and energy; and the gen- 
era! agent finds himself doing office details and yet is not 
satisfied with a cashier’s pay. 


One New Man at a Time 

In starting an agency it is, of course, necessary to add one 
man at a time, giving each the personal training and atten- 
tion which his early business requires. There are many men 
of acceptable qualities to be found in every community who 
would be only too willing to take up the work if they knew 
of its possibilities. With four or five good men added each 
year, a strong agency can soon be built. It requires some 
capital, a great deal of patience, and untiring effort. 

Our contracts with sub-agents should be very liberal to 
them if we are to expect.the best work; but the contract 
should also protect the manager for his investment of time, 
effort and perhaps money. We all want a square deal. Good 
effort assumes good pay and without the best pay we cannot 
expect the best results. While a high over-writing commis- 
sion may look tempting, a general agent is very  short- 
sighted to accept it; as a small commission on a big business 
will, in the long run, be more satisfactory than a large com- 
mission on a small business, and enlists better talent. A fair 
interpretation of our contract in its unwritten details, has 
much to do with the harmony and faithful co-operation of 
an agency. Enthusiasm and good will are important elements 
in our success and we can get the best results only when we 
enjoy to the fullest extent the complete confidence of our co- 
workers. 

A great deal of annoyance and embarrassment may arise 
from a misunderstanding of the company’s rules or territorial 
courtesies. Most new agents and some experienced ones can 
find plenty of risks who are not perfect physically or whose 
occupation is prohibitive. It saves time and disappointment 
to observe the company’s wishes regarding the risks we can 
assume or the manner in which they shall be presented. Good 
risks are about as easy to get as poor ones and the question of 
where we shall spend our time is correspondingly vital. 


A Serious Problem 


Financing an agency is a serious problem, but financing 
does not, necessarily, mean advancing. When the agent bor- 
rows money the manager borrows trouble and is contributing 
to the deliberate failure of the average agent, who is decidedly 
human. We mean to help, but we hinder; we mean to assist, 
but we handicap. The agent knows, when he signs a con- 
tract, whether he intends to loaf or work, and therefore has 
complete control of his own success or failure. Some of the 
best possibilities in the business have been spoiled and weak- 
ened by advances. When they realize that an advance check 
is sure to come at regular intervals, to them, the matter of ap- 
plications is not of such vital concern. 

If notes are good enough for the company or the manager 
to accept, they should be good enough for the agent who has 
written the business to take as his own property. This causes 
better collections and fewer bad notes. We are paid in the 
business for selling life insurance, placing a policy and col- 
lecting the premium, and the transaction is not completed until 
the collection has been made. While some instances merit 
financial assistance, it is also a fact that men do not enjoy 
working for money that has already been spent. 

The success of an agency depends upon the efficiency of its 
units. Most agents, like most managers, get into a rut, and 


while they may work hard the results are not what they 
should be. A visit to a new territory, a little team work to 
get the ideas of others, a change in the class of prospects, 
all tend to give us a broader experience in the business. and 
make our efforts bear larger returns. Loyalty and good fel- 
lowship bring a fascination to the work; loyalty to our splen- 
did company elicits the admiration of the insuring public; 
loyalty to the agency and the manager bring a co-operation 
that is invincible. Realizing the noble business that we are 
in—causing people to conserve their wealth, provide for old 
age and dependents; learning this great profession in less 
than three years with a good income during the schooling 
period, and while we are great benefactors to society, we are 
building incomes for ourselves. 


Individual Assistance 


And when we are schooled in the work, it is important 
that we know how to apply our talent. The successful man- 
ager has a higher duty than to hope for results after men 
are trained. It requires a co-operation peculiar to the per- 
sonality of each individual. Men must be trained to rest as 
well as to work; and the matter of physical exercise and not 
too much nourishment will determine their mental strength. 
The manager’s highest duty is to assist each individual in 
bringing out, by suggestion, by co-operation and by encour- 
agement, the qualities that will bring steady, concrete success. 

The graduate in our profession needs not to wait like the 
doctor for his calls nor as the lawyer who hopes for dis- 
putes to arise; we are not chained to confinement like the 
bank cashier whose duties are exacting and pay moderate, 
nor have we invested enormous capital as the merchant, 
waiting for customers, hoping for conditions and praying that 
the expense will not exceed the profits; but in our profes- 
sion we can work if we feel inclined, or loaf if our con- 
science will permit—calling on people in many walks of life as 
messengers of prosperity and future comfort, building a 
growing list of friends and receive our own reward. 


KANSAS CITY AGENTS REAL DETECTIVES. 


If it were the custom to nickname local associations as base- 
ball writers do the various major league teams, we should at 
once christen the Kansas City association the “ Detectives.” 
But should The News do so officially we might be charged 
with contempt or sportive familiarity. So we merely extend 
our congratulations. 

During the last month a telegram from Sheriff L. L. Kiene 
of Topeka, Kan., was received by A. D. Bonnifield, secretary 
of the Kansas City associations informing him that a fake 
solicitor, wanted in Topeka, was headed that way. Secretary 
Bonnifield got busy at once and notified as many of the asso- 
ciation members as possible. The local underwriters scoured 
the city thoroughly and within 24 hours discovered a clue to 
the impostor. It was learned that he had called on a promi- 
nent business man and that he had made a return engagement 
for the next morning. 

The man kept his appointment, but he didn’t write his 
prospect. He was given instead a special reception by Sec- 
retary Bonnifield and a deputation of association members 
who were reinforced with a couple of policemen. This quick 
action by the local agents undoubtedly saved that city from 
being victimized by a swindler. That is what some companies 
would call service to policy-hcelders. 

Still there are thousands of life underwriters who do not 
believe in organization and concentration of efforts. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN COULDN’T KEEP STILL. 


C. B. Cornell, a broker at Los Angeles, Cal., recently 
secured the application of Charlie Chapliny motion pic- 
ture comedian, for a $20,000 life policy. He was unable 
to get Charlie to pause long enough from going around 
corners on one foot, and tipping his derby hat to the 
rear and walking hobble fashion, to take the medical ex- 
amination, and is now asking damages for expenses and 
services to the extent of $352.02. 
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GRATIFYING RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 


There was nothing which could or should be con- 
strued as an apology in the report of Edward A. 
Woods, at the San Francisco Convention, on the re- 
sults of “ The Analysis of a Successful Agent.” Nev- 
ertheless, there was a note of regret expressed because 
of the fact that, while two thousand copies of the 
analysis were sent out to successful agents through- 
out the United States, only 440 replies were received, 
and of these, because of incomplete information, but 
320 replies could be considered in compiling the statis- 
tics. 


Mr. Woods voiced the hope that a further attempt 
be made during the coming year to bring the total 
number of complete replies up to at least 1,000. 

Although it must be admitted that 320 replies fall 
considerably short of the number thought necessary 
upon which to base accurate ratios, still there is some 
satisfaction in knowing that 320 is approximately one- 
third of the replies ultimately desired. 

It may be that Mr. Woods’ deductions on these 320 
replies may give a fairly reliable working basis. Cer- 
tain it is that there is a science in selling life insurance, 
although it must be confessed that we have not, as yet, 
succeeded in placing the business upon a scientific 
basis. 

The “Analysis of a Successful Agent,” to our 
knowledge, has been the first attempt to arrive at cer- 
tain fundamental rules which underlie the profession 
of successful salesmanship in life insurance. That 
the object in view has been accomplished only partly 
should not be regarded in the light of discouragement ; 
but, on the other hand, the results stand as a substan- 
tial foundation for returns which will be eminently 
satisfactory. 

If the compilation of statistics presented by Mr. 
Woods at the Convention may be regarded even as 
straws which indicate the direction in which the wind 
is blowing, it is safe to assume that the National Asso- 
ciation has now in its possession information which 
is of immeasurably greater value than at first sup- 
posed. Certain salient fundamentals of successful 
salesmen are strikingly evident throughout the entire 
analysis. On the average, the successful life insurance 
salesman is able to make both ends meet, inasmuch as 
the average income is $7,000 per annum, and the aver- 
age net worth $39,000. It is also interesting to note 
that out of 320 life insurance solicitors, 205 own their 
own homes. 

It is likewise a source of gratification to observe 
that the average amount of life insurance among these 
320 solicitors is $29,000. 

As to previous occupations, it will be noted that 67 
originally held clerical. positions. But clerical posi- 
tions are so varied in character that it might be ad- 
visable to work out subdivisions, showing the char- 
acter of the businesses represented by these positions. 
This is likewise true of the 61 individuals who started 
out in life as salesmen. 

Certain figures given by Mr. Woods will be grati- 
fying to those in the life insurance fraternity who 
advocate the elimination of the part-time agent. Ac- 
cording to the analysis, it is undoubtedly true that the 
majority of successful agents began as whole-time 
straight commission agents, as distinguished. from 
part-time agents, or those upon advance or salary. 
Two hundred and fifty agents out of 320 started in 
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the life insurance business on a whole-time basis, while 
268 started on a straight commission basis. Only 15 
began business on a salary, and just 37 started out on 
advances. 

Mr. Woods, in his analysis, scored a strong point 
when he declared, “ The great majority of successful 
agents do not ramble from one company to another.” 
This was demonstrated by figures which proved that 
75 out of 320 agents made but one change, and I9I 
agents are still representing the companies with which 
they originally started. 

There is such a wealth of material for the student 
of scientific salesmanship in the figures given in this 
analysis, that for the present, at least, the analysis, as 
given in the August number of the “ News,” is suffh- 
cient unto itself. 


THE TWISTER. 


A twister is a life insurance agent who induces a policy- 
holder in a company different from his own to drop his policy 
in that company and buy one in his company. Every twister 
is a malicious knocker. He has to be to make a success of 
his nefarious business. It is hard to imagine a more despic- 
able character than a typical twister. Some states have laws 
against twisting. Illinois has no such law: ‘The following 
lines describe an agent of this kind: 


A twister is a natural crook 
Who shows some figures in a book, 
And then he lies and spoils a trade 
By honest people fairly made. 


He’s like a robber, only worse, 

Who holds one up and takes his purse, 
For when his crooked work is done 
He’s injured three instead of one. 


And he will go to Sunday school 
And talk about the Golden Rule; 
He simply does this for a cloak; 

With him religion is a joke. 


Like pirates on the Spanish Main, 
Who used to ply their trade for gain, 
He will pursue his crooked way, 
And lower sink from day to day. 
—Western Underwriter. 


CONCENTRATE 

An advantage in first finding out what kind of a policy your 
prospect wants is that you can talk more forcibly on this one 
policy than to scatter your efforts on a dozen different kinds 
of policies that your company sells. Besides the direct saving 
of time and energy you can effect by first making a study of 
your prospect, you will save a large percentage of effort and 
nervous strain by the procedure. After you have closed your 
prospect and have secured his signature to the application 
there is not much more for you to do but say a few judiciously 
chosen words of admiration for your company and a word or 
so of encouragement to the man you just closed showing your 
sincere appreciation of the fact that he has given you his ap- 
plication, then it is time for you to go. Remember that you 
are a business man as well as your prospect and your time is 
as valuable as his—W. Meador, Jr. 


SECURING PROSPECTS 

The form letter is effective in securing prospects, if good 
judgment is used in its employment. Wide and indiscriminate 
circularizing is not to be recommended. The mailing list 
should be composed of picked names, if possible. Failing 
this, it is advisable to address the occupants of a large office 
building, men in a particular profession or line of business, 
or the members of some prominent commercial organization. 
It is sheer waste of effort to send out an apparent circular 
letter. There are printing processes which can be dis- 
tinguished from typewriting only by the closest scrutiny. 
Every letter should be autographed and mailed at a first-class 
rate. Each should be accompanied by a return envelope and 
inquiry card, but the agent who depends upon these for his 
results will reap an indifferent harvest. Extensive experience 
in this method of sowing seed has convinced the writer that 
the richest yield can only be obtained by direct cultivation— 
that is, following up the letters closely. The character of 
the letter is, of course, an important factor in the matter. 
Undue length is to be avoided. It is a mistake to tell more 
of the story than will serve to excite curiosity or arouse in- 
terest. A single letter is seldom sufficient. The cumulative 
effect of two or three brief communications, each contain- 
ing a definite idea, will produce the best results—Forbes 
Lindsay. 





METHOD OF RETURN CALLS 

When you have had an interview with a prospect and the 
best you can get is that he “will think it over and let you 
know,” the method you employ in making the next call becomes 
important. It should be remembered that very few men really 
think a proposition through—they simply postpone any definite 
thought about it—pushing it ahead of them until it goes off 
the side of the road into the ditch and they go on by and leave 
it, thinking they have reached a conclusion. Under the circum- 
stances, to call on the man and simply inquire what conclusion 
he has reached, is to invite failure, especially if, as is usually 
the case, the inquiry is made with the distinct downward in- 
flection. 

Your call must be made the occasion of presenting some 
new phase of the matter of emphasizing some point already 
made. 

If this be done and you show clearly your continued and in- 
creased expectation that he is going to accept your proposi- 
tion, you will multiply your chances of getting the business. 

—L,. L. Anderson, 


STUDY THE MOTIVE 


To hold command, sustain interest and develop desire, you 
must know what one of many motives is dominant in your 
prospect which will make him willing to buy insurance, and 
just how to reach that motive. It may be pride of self and 
family, with the desire to be like somebody else whom he re- 
gards superior. Or it may be the motive of utility where he 
can be led to recognize insurance as collateral, and can appre- 
ciate the benefit of the loan feature in case of emergency. 
Again, it may be the money motive with the appeal from an 
investment standpoint. 

But most often it is the motive of caution, the desire strong 
in nearly all of us to protect credit and family, particularly 
the latter. Whatever motive it is, the successful writer must 
have a special line of argument or appeal suited to the motive 
that dominates his prospect. With respectful attention, under- 
standing of your prospect, and the line of argument to suit his 
particular case, it will be an exceptional interview that is not 
a successful one.—Arnett Annotations. 
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A DEARTH OF EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Despite Profusion of New Ideas Contributed at San Fran- 
cisco Convention, Several Insurance Writers Appear 
to Have Withheld Their Opinions. 


There seems to be a dearth of editorial comment as to the 
salient features of the San Francisco Convention. Although 
the gathering was prolific with ideas which would serve ad- 
mirably for editorial observation, little of importance has 
thus far appeared in the various insurance publications. In 
this respect conditions are far different from those which fol- 
lowed the Cincinnati Convention. Perhaps the fact that the 
Convention was held on the Pacific Coast may be accountable 
for the circumstances, but whatever the cause may be, follow- 
ing will be found excerpts of interest from other insurance 
publications. 

The Weekly Underwriter gives a brief general review of 
the Convention as follows: 

The National Association of Life Underwriters united 
pleasure with business this year and met at San Francisco 
under the charm and glow of the great Exposition. The 
proceedings this week were replete with interest and em- 
phasized the large and important growth of the organiza- 
tion. Perhaps the most attractive feature of the meeting 
was the annual address of the president, Hugh M. Willet, 
with his report on the progress in strength and member- 
ship which the National Association is making. It appears 
that twenty new local associations joined the general body 
this year; four of them organized in the lively State of 
Texas, while a number of the local associations already 
in existence largely increased their membership. The New 
York association is reported as advancing rapidly toward 
the 1,000 membership mark. The president dwelt on such 
interesting National Association developments as the suc- 
ces of the advertiing campaign of the Education and Con- 
servation Committee, the establishment of a permanent 
bureau for the proper dissemination of information about 
life insurance and health preservation, the removal of the 
Federal stamp duty on insurance policies through the ef- 
forts of the taxation committee of the association, and the 
publication of the life insurance text-book for the educa- 
tion of agents, pupils in schools and colleges and the public 
generally. A notable display, illustrating life insurance, was 
made in the Exposition and no doubt the convention will 
long serve as a red letter event in the memories of the 
delegates of IQIS. 

The Insurance Post presents a paragraph, briefly reciting a 
few of the accomplishments during the Association year. 

More than usual interest attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Asseciation of Life Underwriters, held last week at 
San Francisco. It was the first of the series of notable 
insurance gatherings to be held there, culminating in the 
World’s Insurance Congress. It recorded a year of notable 
progress, in the total membership, number of associations 
and in enthusiasm and achievement. Marked gains have 
been made in the educational work of the association, and 
great benefits are expected from the publicity campaigns 
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which have been planned to-extend the benefits and broaden 
the usefulness of life insurance in general. President Wil- 
let may well be proud of his. administration and the San 
Francisco Convention. President Woods, the new head of 
the association, is one of the recognized leaders of life in- 
surance thought and activity. He is a man with a remark- 
able record, and he may be counted on to make the organi- 
zation a positive force for the betterment of the business 
during the coming year. 

The Baltimore Underwriter speaks in glowing terms of 
Edward A. Woods, who was elected president. This journal 
declares : 

The election of Mr. A. E. Woods as president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters means that the 
coming year will be a live one under his administration. 
A gentleman of medium figure, but a giant in energy 
and ability. He has a force that few in the life insurance 
business possess. Always on the ground, he never seems 
to tire. With the largest producing life office in the United 
States for the Equitable Life of New York in Pittsburgh 
and one that always can be relied on to show good results, 
it is one of the talks in the business how Eddie Woods 
lives to do all that he does. His Pittsburgh office is a 
well-managed piece of life insurance machinery, and 
whether he is there or not, the results always come in; 
and with his additional duties as president, he will be some 
live wire. While in his Association work in the years past 
he has been a power, yet what he will do as president will 
be as the highest official of the National Association. A 
good thinker and an excellent speaker, he knows how to 
tell what he wants, and his effective way of saying what 
is to be done will show that his term of office will be one 
that will leave a record to be proud of. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has hon- 
ored a member of its craft whose abilities all in the pro- 
fession admit to be for the best interest of the business. 
Imbued with a spirit of local pride, Insurance World, of 

Pittsburgh, which is the home of President Woods, endeavors 
to portray the accomplishments and ability of Mr. Woods 
in the following manner: 

For the second time, Pittsburgh has been honored in the 
selection of the president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. At the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
that Association, held in San Francisco last week, Edward 
A. Woods, president of the Edward A. Woods Agency, Inc., 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, was selected to 
serve as president during the coming year. Mr. Woods has 
been vice-president of the Association for the past two 
years. He was urged to accept the presidency at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting last year, but declined the honor, feeling that 
he could do more effective work for the Association acting 
in the capacity of vice-president and as chairman of the 
Committee on Taxation. In this latter capacity, Mr. Woods’ 
work has been productive of an immense amount of good. 
Mr. Woods has been active in Association affairs for a great 
many years, having affiliated with the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion shortly after its organization, and having served this 
association in practically every capacity, for several terms 
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as president. It would have been impossible for the Na- 
tional Association to select from among its members a more 
capable executive, a better organizer or more conscientious 
worker than Mr. Woods. His election is a most fitting 
recognition of the great service he has rendered to life 
insurance. He has given liberally of his time and money, 
especially during recent years, to place the subject of in- 
surance taxation before the public, and unquestionably, 
through his efforts in a large measure, life insurance has 
won several notable victories in the way of exemption. His 
election is also a recognition of his ability as a life insur- 
ance underwriter, an agency builder. He entered the busi- 
ness as a young man, while still young in energy, enthusi- 
asm, and optimism, he has been successful in the building of 
a life insurance agency, which for a number of years has 
ranked as one of the largest, if not the largest in the world. 
With a man of such a caliber guiding the destinies of the 
National Association, the coming year should prove one of 
the most successful in its history. While there has as yet 
been no announcement of plans for the coming year’s cam- 
paign, it is a foregone conclusion that an effective campaign 
will be waged, with back of it all the enthusiasm of a master 
builder, for increased membership and increased efficiency 
for both the individual member and each separate local 
unit of the National Association. 


The Western Underwriter has something to say with re- 
gard to A. C. Larson, who was elected secretary. Mr. Larson 
is, comparatively speaking, a new man in the ranks of the 
Association, and The Western Underwriter’s remarks will 
doubtless prové of interest. 

One of the significant actions of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and one which will do it much good, 
was the election of A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., state 
-manager of the Central Life of Des Moines, as secretary. 
This is the first time that a man connected with one of the 
younger companies has been recognized in so prominent a 
way. 

Mr. Larson is a live wire, a man of great power and a suc- 
cessful life insurance man who believes in the best tradi- 
tions and practices of the business. It shows that the Na- 
tional Association is broadminded enough to recognize life 
insurance men for important posts regardless of affiliations. 
The older companies have their place in the life insurance 
community and their agents are the real backbone of the 
National organization. At the same time, there are younger 
companies. that have come to the front as dignified, clean 
institutions, whose agents are just as good and just as de- 
serving as those of the older companies. Mr. Larson will 
make an excellent official and the National Association has 
taken an onward step in giving recognition to the younger 
companies in this way. 


Otto Irving Wise, vice-president of the Western States 
Life, delivered one of the most scholarly addresses ever heard 
before a National Convention, and the Insurance Herald- 


Argus has editorially digested Mr. Wise’s address, through 


the medium of the following observations: 


Imagination may be considered the most powerful in- 
centive for progress in all human endeavor. Without 
imagination there would be no future for the ambitious; the 
whole scheme of existence is bound up in the probabilities 
of the future. In the admirable address of Otto Irving 
Wise, vice-president of the Western States Life, delivered 
before the annual convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters this week, there is sounded in language 
both simple and convincing, an earnest appeal for persistent 
educational methods regarding the ideals of life insurance 
protection. 

A thorough believer in the virtue of life insurance as a 
provider for future contingencies cannot help but be equally 
thrifty in other directions. It is easily shown that the 
alleged equality among men does not imply that every one 
is expected to be the equal of his neighbor in all things. On 
this point Mr. Wise reveals the inconsistency of the pre- 

. vailing ideas by citing the common efforts of humanity to 





create a contrary state of affairs. Paupers are primarily 
the result of an incapacity to discharge the responsibility 
that came from the declaration of equality. Idleness is the 
subject of raillery without scarcely a thought as to the cause 
of such conditions. 

It is suggested that both school and manual educational 
methods fail to inculcate the one necessary ingredient for 
obtaining highest degree of equality among the masses, or 
the people as a whole. Mr. Wise would have the doctrine 
of thrift as the foundation of all education. By this he 
means that no man who desires to be and to remain his 
neighbor’s equal, should wholly absorb from day to day, 
the earnings that come to him from his responsibility. A 
man who is a dollar ahead of his income is an independent 
citizen, whilst the man who is a dime behind is a pauper. 

True equality is equal opportunity for every citizen ac- 
cording to his capacity. Man’s obligation to the com- 
munity is not discharged simply by producing what he con- 
sumes and no more. The cultivation of a healthy imag- 
ination will unerringly secure a concentration of energy 
toward providing in the present for future probable needs, 
all of which leads up to the great work performed by life 
insurance and opens a vista of what might be accomplished 
in the time to come if proper co-operation along right lines 
can be assured. 

Life insurance is practically the only means within reach 
of all through which the earning capacity of men can be 
conserved and perpetuated. When the value of this great 
adjunct to civilization is more universally recognized as 
being largely responsible for the gradual diminution of the 
army of paupers the progress toward that stage when the 
phrase “all-men are equal” will mean exactly what it says, 
and become more notable. At present the life insurance 
agents of the country are doing a big share of the work 
on the problem of overcoming pauperism. It may be said 
that there is an element of selfishness in what they do 
along this line, but the records of the business witness the 
fact that the life insurance worker is first, last and all the 
time an evangelizer who profits pecuniarily through only a 
small proportion of the people whom he is constantly urg- 
ing to take thought of the future. 


Life Insurance Independent speaks of the policy of the 


National Association, and succinctly outlines the tact and 
diplomacy necessary in administering the affairs of the organ- 
ization. Says the Life Insurance Independent: 


While the primary purpose of life underwriters’ associa- 
tions was to foster a better feeling among field workers by 
bringing them together frequently in social intercourse, the 
movement in the present day has gone far beyond this. 
The convention just closed at San Francisso of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters demonstrates that this 
body has progressed to an extent which the founders of 
the movement probably never dreamed of. Agents in every 
section of the country, without regard to company connec- 
tion, have united in resolution and action to advance the 
interests of what they have rightly termed the “ greatest 
business in the world.” The position of the National Asso- 
ciation on taxation, education of the public regarding their 
business and its united opposition to any influences tending 
towards any disintegration of the ideals which have been 
set up, all indicate continuous progress and advancement. 

With a keen appreciation of conditions as regards field 
workers and home offices, there has been a wise conser- 
vatism in matters on which the membership of the associa- 
tion, as a whole, might be divided and on which hasty ac- 
tion might have forced an abandonment of association 
membership rather than agency contracts with home offices. 

The. National Association has made haste slowly but 
surely, and with the ripe experience of the past is now bet- 
ter prepared to assume the important position in many miat- 
ters affecting the business which its large membership and 
great influence entitles it to assume. There is no reason to 
believe that any ground will be lost by impetuosity, and 
under the present wise leadership of President Woods. 
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BRILLIANT ARGUMENTS THAT HAVE WON APPLICATIONS 
















E have to thank our Canadian brothers for this 

collection of ready thought and quick repartee 
gathered from all parts of the field and other sources. 
The life underwriter will do well to heed the old 
aphorism ‘‘In Time of Peace Prepare for War.’’ Be 
ready to batter down the stereotyped excuses of the 
prospect who would be evasive. 


(From the Life Underwriters’ News of Canada) 


Averse to the Principle 


“T do not believe in life insurance—it is just money left 
for a man’s relatives to quarrel over.” 

“Any other money or property you might leave behind is 
just as good as life insurance money to quarrel over—even 
better—because a life insurance policy can be made over at 
once to a beneficiary, and the payment of the money to the 
right party is governed by statute in a way that applies to no 
other form of investment.” 


“The Life Insurance Companies make their money off 
those who pay a premium or two and quit. That is all the 
Companies want. They shall have none of my money.” 

“No. But for the sake of argument, yes. You will admit 
that the policy-holders are the Company.” “Yes.” “You 
believe—in fact, you say you know—that Companies make 
money off their lapses, i.e., the policy-holders make big money.” 

“Yes.” “ Knowing this, you should become a policy-holder 
and share in the large profits made by (Companies) policy- 
holders who stay with their policies.” “Oh, well, that is 
another way of arguing.’ “True, but acting upon your 
knowledge you can do yourself justice only by becoming a 
policy-holder.” 


“Life Insurance is too much of a gamble for me.” 

“ Business success depends to a large extent upon shrewd 
guessing as to what the future will bring. Will the market 
go up or down? How much will this article sell for six 
months hence? etc. Not so in life insurance. 
what the article costs to-day, and what it will cost in a year 
from now. You know what the policy will yield to your es- 
tate on your death; or what it will yield to yourself in your 
old age. Your gains are assured without the least element of 
a gamble to it.” 





“Your Company might contest my death and my family 
would lose all. Not for mine, thank you.” 

“This idea is utterly erroneous in respect of old-line Com- 
panies. Fraudulent claims they will dispute as in duty bound, 
but these are few. Compare the contested cases arising in 
any one year with the losses incurring in that year, and the 
percentage will be almost infinitesimal... No other business on 
earth is so little given to litigation.” 

“Do you think any jury in the land would give a verdict 
against your widow and orphans? Never! Insurance Com- 
panies know this. It would be utter folly for them to con- 
test a policy upon which premiums have been duly paid, ex- 
cept on the ground of gross fraud. They never do. Your 
policy, because free from any taint of fraud, will be absolute- 
ly incontestable if you keep the premiums paid.” 

“Tt implies a distrust of Providence.” 

“The objection might as well be urged aginst Fire Insur- 
ance; or putting lightning-rods on buildings; or, indeed, taking 
any precaution to avert possible evils. Providence was not 
intended to preclude self-help.” 


You know’ 


“The assured are apt to die soon.” 

“This is a superstition. It is capable of proof that Life As- 
surance tends directly to prolong life, by relieving it of anxie- 
ties, and by promoting the stability, economy, and good order 
of society and the family. And statistics prove the same 
thing.” 


Absence of Motive 


“T have no special motive for taking out a policy.” 

“No special motive? See a motive that ought to move you 
in that wife whom you took from a comfortable home, and at 
the bridal altar promised to provide for! Answer to your 
conscience whether she would be provided for if you were to 
die to-night! Were it impossible for you to make her situa- 
tion certainly comfortable, then were you under no obligation 
to do it? But you can do it, and so the obligation holds you. 
Besides, cast your eyes upon your promising boys and your 
lovely daughters. No special motive?—Read it there. Is 
not love for your household a sufficient motive? 

“What is the use, a fellow only lives once.” 

“When you are thirty-five years of age you will realize that 
you have only once to live, and should you not make good 
use of your time now?” 


“Twenty years seem too far away and too long to wait for 
an endowment.” 

“You are only twenty years of age, and it seems a long 
period to you. But look at me. I am forty, yet I do not 
look old, do 1? Well, by the time you are as old as I am you 
will have your money.” 


“Some other provision will do as well.” 

“No provision for the possible necessities of your family 
is adequate which is not immediate; for your death will be 
immediate. But Life Assurance is an immediate provision, 
the only immediate provision, and the most liberal for the 
amount invested.” 

“T don’t need any insurance.” 

“You mean that you don’t care to make the ‘sacrifice to 
maintain the policy.” 


“T don’t expect to die.” 
“Tf you did we wouldn’t insure you. How could we other- 
wise promise to pay $1,000 as against a first payment of $25? 


Attempts to Postpone the Taking of Insurance 


“The war makes things so uncertain that I think I’ll wait.” 

“The Insurance Companies are the safest institutions at 
such a time. We make allowance for wars. Besides, the 
mortality rates are not as high as generally supposed. For 
instance: The mortality rate per 1,000 for those who died 
from all causes in the Union army of the U. S. Civil War, 
1861-5, was only 105.9; for the German army in the Franco- 
German War, 1870-1, was 96.6; for the Anglo-Boer War, the 
British was only 40.2; for the Russo-japanese War, 1904-5, 
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the mortality rate was 79.3 for the Japs. The average for 
these four great wars was only 93.4 per 1,000 per annum.” 

“T don’t think I’ll take it just now.” 

“Don’t be too sure that you can get it now—but try. Pos- 
sibly, when you imagine yourself ready, Nature may have 
intervened and made you a doubtful risk.” 





“T’ll take the chance of delay. 
“You don’t take the chances, you compel your family to 
take them.” 





“Wait for a time”; or “ Wait until January.” 

“Many are still waiting who have said this. In the mean- 
time the cost of life insurance is doubling, and they are now 
uninsurable. ‘ Procrastination is the thief of time.’ ” 

“Tam busy now. I'll telephone when I can see you.” 

“You can never be sure of catching me at the office. I 
will call you up in the morning.” 

Note.—Never leave the next step to the prospect; 
omit the step. 


he will 


“See me in sixty days.” 

“Do you want to insure in sixty days from now? Your 
life is just as uncertain for these sixty days as it will be 
later. Insure now, and do not make your family take chances 
for another day.” 





“T intend to take life insurance, but not now.” 

“When was insurance first presented to you? Ten years 
ago? If you had taken insurance then you would have re- 
ceived a rate 25 per cent lower than now, and your policy 
would have been half paid for to-day. If you wait another 
ten years the rate will be 50 per cent higher still. A man 
can excuse himself for making a mistake once, but not for 
making the same mistake twice.” 





“T am just starting in life—my expenses have been heavy; 
I will wait a little longer.” 

“Just so—your expenses may be heavy, and possibly in a 
year or so may increase; the best investment you can make 
is to take out a Life Policy, and in a few years, if necessary, 
you will have a snug little capital at your disposal, as well 
as a good protection for your dear ones in case of accident.” 








“T will think it over and see you again.” 
“Have you not thought it over for years? 
never insure your family. 


Thinking will 
A Company will not pay a claim on 
your ‘thinking. Honestly, now, could you not just as well 
have taken this policy three years ago as to-day? Hundreds 
have agreed, as you suggest, to think it over, and a large pro- 
portion of these men, when at last they decided to take the 
step, have found to their astonishment that no Company 
would accept them. Do you consider that good business? It 
is quite uncertain whether or not you can get insurance to- 
day. It is infinitely more uncertain whether you can get it in 
a month hence. Take a $5,000 policy now, and increase your 
estate by that much at the very outset.” 





“T will take these papers and the application home and 
look them over, and then I’ll see you.” 

“A very good idea. You should go into the matter thor- 
oughly, to the end that every doubt may be shattered and 
every question answered. But you are a busy man, and I 
too am busy, therefore I suggest that we arrange at once for 
our next interview to be held after you have gone over the 
papers at home. At what hour to-morrow shall I see you? 
I say to-morrow, for in life insurance the least delay may be 
fatal.” 





“My brother carries two or three old-line policies, and I 
want to first see what he has and what he says about me tak- 
ing out a policy.” 


“That is not an unwise resolution. Let us go at once and 
talk with your brother. It is well that you should counsel 
with him. We will look at the policies he has, and I will 
show you what our Company can do for you, and then you 
and he can pass upon the matter.” 

“TI cannot give you an interview. I do not want to look at 
your goods.” 

“Mr. Brown, at this very moment your own salesmen are 
being courteously granted interviews, without which your 
plant would stand idle.” 





“T gave a promise to another agent, and must insure with 
him when I take a policy.” 

“ How old is your promise? If not redeemed by the man 
to whom you gave it, he has forfeted his rights. Or, give 
me his name and I will see that he submits a proposition at 
once, along with one from my Company, and perhaps we can 
arrange to share the business. But do not delay insuring be- 
cause of such a promise, which may actually have been for- 
gotten. I recollect many such promises, which are never ful- 


filled.” 





“Your proposal looks good, but I must compare your rate 
with that of other Companies before deciding.” 

“Certainly, and I would refer you at once to the Canadian 
Almanac, where the rates of all Companies are printed for 
comparison. We will look at it now, and you can see for 
yourself that the rates are practically equal in all Companies.” 


Where Money Talks! 

“T cannot afford it in war times, as there is no telling what 
is going to happen next.” 

“T quite agree with you, for none of us know what is go- 
ing to happen next. We might die—what then? How about 
your family and children? Are you in the long run any 
worse off than you were a year ago? Why, then, use this 
excuse about taking out a policy? Life insurance is more 
needed to-day than ever before. Again, what country is 
better off to-day than Canada? Munition contracts being giv- 
en upon a tremendous scale, crop prospects were never bet- 
ter, also the high prices prevailing for dairy supplies, hay and 
corn, etc. General financial conditions are good, and more so 
to-day as the majority of people are living within their means 
and not beyond them as formerly.” 

: Why are recruits to-day making acrronal applications for 
life insurance to all the Companies? Just because they did not 
know what was going to happen next. They unfortunately 
waited until something did happen, and they are not in a po- 
sition to take out life insurance. The recruit, however, who 
took his Life Policy out some time ago is the wise and satisfied 
policy-holder now. You do not know but that you may be 
next. Take outa policy and let the rest take care of itself.” 

“Tt would cut short my means to carry a policy, and I pre- 
fer to take comfort as I go along.” 

“The way to ‘take comfort as you go along’ is to lay 
aside a good, handsome policy upon your own life, which is 
one sure thing, and then you can live up close to your income, 
and at the same time feel that you are doing your duty to 
your dependents.” 

“T have a hard time to make ends meet now.” 

“Suppose that you should be told that your income from 
now on would be $5.00 a month less. Would it trouble you 
much? Well, that amount will buy $2,000 Life Insurance.” 





“T never did and never will buy anything that I cannot pay 
cash for, so I will just wait.” 

“We have a plan devised especially for the man who de- 
cides that he should have more protection at once, but cannot 
conveniently make the first deposit until a later date. We 
will issue the policy with the first deposit due two months 
hence instead of now. You will pay us (say) $18.00 (assum- 
ing that applicant is age 35, and policy $10,000), which will 
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“LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


This book is intended for high schools, colleges, 
in fact all institutions of learning, agency instruction 
and for the lay reader. It is non-partisan in character, 
comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous by its intelli- 
gent and logical arrangement. 


Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 
aricr Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
Part II Science of Life Insurance. 
Part III Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V. Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 
(Now Ready For Delivery.) 


Subscriptions are being received at $2.00 a copy. Fill out the 
following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my check for $.................. in payment 
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put policy into force at once. This insignificant sum guaran- 
tees that your policy will be carried out even though you 
should die or become ineligible in the meantime.” 





“I wouldn’t carry less than $5,000, and I can’t afford that 
yet.” 

“Take a $1,250 policy now, a $1,250 in three months, a 
$1,250 in six months, and a $1,250 in nine months, each pay- 
able annually. You will then have $5,000 of insurance pay- 
able quarterly, without having to pay the extra charge always 
made for quarterly payments under one policy. A small 
temporary charge would put them all in force at once, if you 
so desired. 

Or—“ Take three policies of $1,700 each, payable quarterly, 
one to be issued this month, another next month and the third 
two months hence. A premium will then fall due every 
month. 

“Tt is a wise thing in any case to have a number of small 
policies in place of one large one, for they can be used sep- 
arately in business, can each have a separate beneficiary, and 
in case of emergency one could be dropped without affecting 
the others.” 





“T could never get ahead and I do not care to run any 
more chances.” 

“Well, I'll tell you a game that is a sure thing—a game at 
which you are sure to win. That is life insurance. Death 
is certain and the payment of our policy is equally cer- 
tain. You will be ahead of the game then, for whether 
the end comes soon or in the indefinite future, the return 
will always be greater than the outlay.” 

“T must pay my debts first.” 

“Thousands of hard-working men have said this to the 
neglect of Life Assurance. Perhaps they struggled hard and 
economized to pay for a farm or a home, and had it nearly 
paid for, but death took them off, and that mortgage that had 


- to be foreclosed forced the property upon the market and sac- 


_ rificed it; and so the little all was lost! What a prize in such 
~ a case would even a small Life Policy have been! Such ex- 
amples ought to be a warning to you. Because you are in 
debt you ought to be insured.” 

“T am too poor.”: 

“Tf you are too poor to insure, you are too poor to die and 
leave your family penniless and subject to bitter charity.” 





“T cannot save $30.00 a year out of my income.” 

“Suppose I were to say to you ‘Come out with me to- 
night; we will go and have dinner and attend the theatre.’ 
You would gladly go, and incidentally spend two or three 
dollars. And you would do that once a month, or much of- 
tener, without thinking. Yet when I ask you to set aside 
$2.50 a month as a savings fund, and to create an estate of 
$1,000 immediately, you tell me you cannot do it.” 

“Tt costs too much.” 

“Yes! Life Insurance, and everything else that is good, 
costs. What is it worth to you per year to know that your 
family was protected to the extent of $1,000 in case of your 
death? $15. All right; let it go at that. Take this $15 
away from the premium of $35, and regard the difference 
of $20 as an investment, and let us see what it will yield 
you. In twenty years you will invest $400, but the amount is 
paid in small instalments. We will return you $.... That 
-means per cent compound interest. Pretty good in- 
vestment, is it not?” 

“Tt does not cost at all. The money is not spent; it is 
saved. You simply deposit your money in a Company safer 
than a bank, and they hold it on deposit, returning it to you 
at a given time, or in the advent of your death they pay 
your estate $1,000. It is the Company that it costs, not you, 
especially if you should unfortunately die soon.” 

“Would you for one minute consider the ‘cost’ if your 
loved ones were in great peril? No! You would rush in 
and risk your life without delay, and yet you will argue that 
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the saving of a few cents per day for the protection of those 
dear to you ‘costs too much” ” 
“T can’t afford so much at a time.” 


“The Company has provided for that by arranging for you 
to pay semi-annually.” 





“Tt is expensive.” 

“Do you call laying up money ‘expensive’? You might as 
well talk of the ‘expense’ of buying bank stock, or of putting 
aside your earnings in any safe place, as to speak of keeping 
up a Life Policy. It is accumulation, not expense” 

“It is not a safe investment.” 

“In the nature of the case the greatest stability must at- 
tach to Life Insurance taken with responsible and conserva- 
tive Companies. And then it is an historic fact that no invest- 
ments whatever have proven more safe than those of Life In- 
surance,” 


“Life Assurance is not a profitable investment.” 

“Tf that is so, how is it that thousands of the shrewdest 
business men in the country invest their funds this way? 
Examine a list of the names of those who are carrying large 
policies and judge for yourself as to the merits of Life In- 
surance viewed simply as a financial transaction. You will 
find the most prominent men, business men of the highest 
reputation, insured—some to the amount of $300,000, and 
many for amounts varying from $50,000 to $200,000.” 





“My income is slender and I can invest my small earnings 
in something better.” 

“Ts it easy to find some good investment for small sums of 
money, say for $40, or $50, or $75? And are you sure of a 
prolonged life to make those investments amount to much? 
But remember, by the payment of a single Life Insurance 
premium you make a generous investment at once.” 

“T can do better with my money.” 

“You don’t know that: you may not be alive to invest it, 
and besides, we only ask for a portion of your surplus. 

“For a stated sum we will at once create an estate for you 
from $1,000 up, which you can buy to-day, and which you 
may not be able to obtain at a future date. If you put aside 
$100.00 in the bank, it will have earned $3.00 at the end of the 
year; and for this small sum you are placing yourself in 
such a position that you could never create the estate that 
Life Insurance would do for you.” 





“Why should I give my money to a Life Insurance Com- 

pany when I can make more by investing it myself?” 
“Tf the average man were building a house, he would em- 
ploy an architect; if he had a case in court, he would em- 
ploy a lawyer; if his books needed fixing up, he would em- 
ploy an accountant—all because the training they have had in 
their respective fields has made them experts. Similarly, the 
men who invest the funds of a Life Insurance Company are 
experts in the field of investment, and allowing a small cost 
for the risk of carrying your insurance, the balance of the 
prmium can be placed to much greater advantage by the 
company than by you; leaving out of the question altogether 
the difficulty you would have in placing so small an amount 
as a Life Insurance premium.” 

“Tf the Company can make money on insuring me, I can 
make money on insuring myself.” 

“No Company will insure a single life and no more, be- 
cause no one knows whether that life will continue for a year 
or sixty years; but a Company can safely insure a hundred 
thousand lives, because it does know how long all will live 
on the average. You could not afford for twenty-five dol- 
lars a year to promise to pay $1,000 in the event of your 
neighbor’s death. This is what you are virtually doing in re- 
spect of your own life, when you aim to save that sum by 
refusing to pay it to a Life Insurance Company for your own 
protection.” 
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After the adjournment of the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the National Association, hi 
Pacific International Exposition grounds where they were officially received by President Charl« 


The above picture shows the life underwriters gathered in the Court of Abundance on Natio|| 
newly elected president of the National Association, who introduced President Moore to the 5 
accomplishments of the National Association. __In conclusion he presented to former President 
the association and then in turn presented the medal to President Woods. The latter formally) 
conventions held by the National body, after which the delegates and visitors proceeded to take 
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| recently in San Francisco, the delegates and visitors were taken in automobiles to the Panama- 
C. Moore and other Exposition officials. 


Association Day, August 12. The meeting was called to order by Edward A. Woods, the 
emblage. The speaker paid a befitting tribute to the business of life insurance and the 
lugh M. Willet a bronze medal, the receipt of which Mr. Willet acknowledged on behalf of 
scepted it for the National Association. ‘This meeting concluded one of the most successful 
1 the sights of the Exposition. 
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LIFE INSURANCE—THE INSTITUTION FOR 
SYSTEMATIC THRIFT 


In accordance with the Priddy resolution adopted 
at the San Francisco Convention that all essays sub- 
mitted in the annual contest be printed in LIFE 


ASSOCIATION NEWS, this number presents Essay 
No. 123, written by John R. McFee, general agent 


of the National Life, of Chicago. One essay will be 
printed in each issue of THE NEWS.—Editor’s Note. 





MR. McFEE’S ESSAY. 

Life insurances balances no chances and covers no 
wagers, for it is the destruction of hazard. Life insur- 
ance makes no barter and produces no commodity, for 
it is neither merchant nor manufacturer. It deals in the 
mortality experience of the race, a known persistence of 
groups of lives in the supreme uncertainty of a single life. 
Beyond logic, somewhat mystical, is this experience. The race 
retrogrades to inevitable extinction with rythm constant but 
not always even, for now the pace quickens and then the pace 
lags. And so the mortality experience reveals just an experi- 
ence, and not a law. : 

Life insurance is a necessary association, a society with 
members its essential, members varied enough, numerous 
enough, scattered enough, to realize, and express in their life 
persistence, the general mortality experience of the race. 
Called to performance by the contribution of a member 
eligible to its association, life insurance is an administration. 
It collects, conserves, makes increase and distributes. The 
property of no one individual is its fund and the award of no 
single enterprise; for it belongs to the associated members. 
Life insurance administers, then, a trust in the inevitable lia- 
bility of certain distribution. Its contract knows no breach 
except the default of its contributing party—the individual 
member whose payments are voluntary. 

The association covenants inevitably to pay, and the dura- 
tion of mankind and the investment guaranty of a world civili- 
zation, proclaim that it can pay. In the rigidity of mathe- 
matical law it gathers and pays its money equivalent of a 
single life, merging in the act the fixed destiny of a group of 
lives into the fortuity of one life. This payment is in ratio 
to the value of the status of the single life as a component of 
the group. A mere record of human doom by this process 
is made the gauge and guaranty of a life’s economic salvation. 
Thus does life insurance turn adventure into achievement. 

From this description, then, we may generalize a definition. 
Life insurance is a mathematical realization of a pecuniary 
value affixed to a normal human life—through a fund, con- 
tributed in one sum or equivalent annual proportions, by in- 
dividual constituents of groups of lives at various ages, and 
in correspondence with the decline of the group in the mor- 
tality experience of the race—the fund so contributed to be 
administered through investment to return fixed interest, 
yearly compounded on principal, and thereby made sufficient 
for distribution to the beneficiary of each contributor at his 
death, in ratio to the value of his contribution. What now 
is thrift? 

‘A Human Virtue 

Thrift is a human virtue, psychological in basis, economic in 
function, a frugal use of money, usually earnings, so as to 
realize a surplus over expenditure in the discipline of re- 
strained desires and curtailed needs. No beggar craving for 
gratuity, no miser’s love of mere possession, is thrift. In- 
spired by cautious appreciation of the severity of life’s struggle, 
it equalizes comfort for the certitude of maintenance. It 
postpones indulgence until indulgence threatens no penalty. 
The will to be free financially thrift extends in the power to 
visualize, and the courage to employ its earned surplus in safe 
investment. Thrift can best do this by merging its humble 
accumulation into co-operative capital with capital’s full 
strength. Like all human endeavor thrift needs time to reg- 
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ister its achievement. Time is life’s dole and death is its 
devourer. Life insurance hypothecates the time possession of 
an aggregate to guaranty a sufficiency to each unit of the ag- 
gregate. Thus it perpetuates earnings and eliminates time in 
the process. 

Life insurance, then, guarantees that thrift shall not fail, 
for it compensates for thrift’s very failure. 

Thrift, to achieve its results, must work when employed in 
the uniformity of fixed habit. like all virtue, it is dynamic 
only when persistent; it is persistent only when constant in 
recurrence. Habit is repetition become reflex. A single act 
is a planned performance. In proportion to its value is the 
mental force that conceives it and the physical power or 
artistic skill which executes it. Only the genius does each 
fresh act well. Mechanism is the need of abundant produc- 
tion. The man who injects his personality into a tool tends to 
become an artist and his value is more aesthetic than eco- 
nomic. The man who puts a tool into his personality is a 
mechanic and his product is wealth. Habit is a mechanism, 
a reflex severance of brain participation in each act, and it 
grows as it loses originality. We act in habit because we 
must and we conquer habit’s trend by severe discipline even 
as we build good habit’ in severe discipline. Life insurance 
demands systematic thrift; for it exacts periodical contribu- 
tions, which can neither be excused nor postponed. 

That life insurance in practice actually does employ system- 
atic thrift, is shown by the average distribution of its hun- 
dreds of millions yearly. The average yearly distribution of 
its fund shows it to be chiefly compensation for compara- 
tively humble lives. 


Human Experience 


Life insurance works out averages although it computes 
from the actual and not from averages. Human experience 
is expressed in averages and departure therefrom marks the 
exceptional. The average man is the recipient of average 
wage, a small excess over need; his accumulations are, there- 
fore, won in thrift. 

The crowd aggregate everywhere is master of the world. 
Its will is the law of the land, its achievement the victory 
of the race. As the average man survives through thrift, so 
thrift builds the world. 

The aggregates of thrift, the plain man’s savings, control 
the world’s capital and, with the courage and strength of the 
owners, support empires. Destroy thrift and the world is 
bankrupt. 

Inductively and deductively, then, it is demonstrated that 
life insurance and thrift are interlocked, the institution the 
necessary realization of the virtue and the virtue finding its 
highest fruition in the institution. 


DOUBLE TAXATION IN OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma underwriters are manifesting an unusual amount 
of interest in the alleged double taxation of life insurance 
which will have a hearing in the local courts in the near 
future. As a result of action taken by the county equaliza- 
tion board of Oklahoma County litigation is expected to 
follow between life insurance companies and the county. 

The companies pay a registration tax on real estate mort- 
gages covering property in Oklahoma and the board of 
equalization has refused to strike from the books assessments 
for ad valorem taxation covering the amounts of capital stock 
the companies have invested in mortgages. The companies 
maintain that this procedure amounts to double taxation. 


AND THAT’S GOING SOME. — 


A teacher in a New England grammar school found the 
subjoined facts. in a composition on Longfellow, the poet, 
written by a 15-year-old girl. 

“Henry W. Longfellow was born in Portland, Me., while 
his parents were traveling in Europe. He had many fast 
friends, among whom the fastest were Phoebe and Alice 
Carey.” —Everybody’s. 
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Dear Bill: 


seen. An instructor. 


P.S. When you go East, visit 


KIGHT, THE TWISTER, IS AT IT AGAIN 


But Members of South Carolina Association Get Busy Before 
Any Damage Is Done—Holding His 
Letters As Evidence 


He’s at it again. Information has been received from 
various sources by members of the South Carolina association 
to the effect that the Kight Audit & Abstract Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., have begun “twisting” operations in the 
former state. 

Several of the largest policy-holders in the vicinity of 
Columbia have received letters from J. F. Kight offering to 
furnish abstracts or audits of their policies for a portion of 
the first annual premium, as a fee. 


Up in Arms 

Members of the local association are up in arms over the 
_ invasion of this notorious twister into their territory, and 
will fight to a finish any further attempts to disturb existing 
policies. 

~Secretary W. S. Hendley was authorized by the associa- 
tion to issue a circular letter to all large policy-holders, warn- 
ing them against the deceptive arguments used by professional 
twisters and the personal loss which will occur should they 
be persuaded to surrender their present policies. The local 
press has devoted a liberal amount of space to the Kight 
operations in South Carolina, and is assisting materially in 
educating policy-holders to the evil results of this practice. 

Following is a letter from Kight to a prominent citizen of 
Columbia, which has been procured as evidence by the local 
association : i 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 21, IQIS. 
MaReies te 3) ok nye ils 
Dear Sir.—As my effort to interest you on the subject 

of auditing your life insurance so far has failed I am at a 

loss to understand the reason. I have mailed to you at 

various times references as to my work, showing the many 


I VISITED THE HOME OFFICE! 


The talk that we had the other day about the Life Insurance 
business kept me guessing for some days. 
best advice, so I went to Hartford. 


I found the most complete plan for high grade men I have ever 
Twelve lessons in a primary course of in- 
Struction; then a graduate course. 
Why it just makes soliciting a pleasure. 
about $400,000 a year in renewal premiums from Home Office leads. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 












I wanted to give you my 







And their Sales Department. 
Their men are collecting 







Yours, ack. 









thousands of dollars that have been saved by having unfair 
policies corrected. I have also given you local references 
as to myself, but it seems all to no avail. Hence, I am 
forced to believe that you have no confidence in what has 
been told you by some of my satisfied clients and myself 
or you are perfectly willing to shut your eyes and accept 
all policies as good. The fact is, that if your policy con- 
tarcts are wrttein on a wrong reserve basis, and most con- 
tracts are so written, you are throwing away annually many 
hundreds, and possibly thousands, of dollars that could and 
should be saved. What would you think of the business 
qualifications of one who would pay the same amount an- 
nually on real estate without an abstract, showing defects 
if any, that he is now paying for his life insurance without 
an abstract, showing defects, etc.? This is precisely what 
any one does without an abstract of each policy to guide 
him. 

Now, inasmuch as you have convinced me that you have 
no confidence in what we have said to you, I am going to 
try to convince you that I not only have confidence in my 
ability to help you, but I have confidence in your appre- 
ciating my work after you receive the abstract. There- 
fore, I am going to make you an unusual proposition, 
viz.: If you will fill out a complete data like the enclosed 
of three of your fifteen or twenty payment life policies, and 
mail to me, I will make you a complete abstract of them 
for only one-half my regular fee, or 5 per cent of one 
annual premium subject to your approval. If, after you 
have received this abstract you decline to follow the advice 
given in it, the only charge I will make you will be for the 
time and expense of making it, which will not exceed $15.00. 
In this abstract of three policies you will have the true KEY 
to life insurance that will not only show you how to correct 
any unfair policies, but will prevent you from buying any 
contract not fair to you and your beneficiary. This Kry 
alone will be worth to you many times my fee. 
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The reason I ask for the limited payment contracts is 
that there are better contracts and some worse ones. I want 
to audit the medium Bap. Commence at letter 14 in the 
booklet and see what these men say about the key. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) J. F. Kicurt. 


Warning to Policy-Holders 


The following letter has been sent to many large policy- 
holders in the state and has been published extensively in 
several news mediums: 

August 20, IQI5. 

To SoutH CAROLINA PoLICY-HOLDERS: 

GENTLEMEN.—This association, with a membership com- 
posed of representatives of most of the life insurance com- 
panies licensed in South Carolina, has received information 
that certain non-resident “auditors” are mailing letters to 
leading citizens of the state, in which they suggest the 
“twisting” of your life insurance policies. 

In the literature mailed out, your existing policies are 
misinterpreted, salient facts being omitted and your rights 
and privileges are misrepresented. They would have you 
change your present policies, regardless of the companies 
with which you are insured. In brief, the “twister” in 
life insurance endeavors to prove by misleading statements 
that policy-holders of this state were “chumps” in their 
original decision as to companies and plans of life insur- 
ance. The “twister” expects a fee for his services based 
upon any alleged saving he may show. 

Before accepting any statements made by outside sources 
with regard to your, life insurance, the South Carolina Life 
Underwriters’ association urges that you first take the mat- 
ter up with the life insurance companies with which you 
now carry insurance, send them such data as you have re- 
ceived and ask for an explanation. 

You cannot surrender your existing insurance in any sol- 


vent legal reserve life insurance company without a per- 
sonal loss. The rates and plans of insurance offered by the 
legal reserve companies are the result of many years’ study 
and the most reliable information may be received from 
the company with which you are now insured. : 
The practice of the “twister” has been condemned by 
the various state insurance departments, and under the 
existing laws of South Carolina, no regularly licensed agent 
will present a proposition to surrender existing life insur- 
ance in order to apply to some other company to replace 
same. 
Yours very truly, 
W. S. HENDLEY, Secretary. 


FORESHADOWS REPEAL OF ROBERTSON LAW. 


The retirement of State Senator T. H. McGregor of Texas, 
foreshadows an early repeal of the Robertson Law, accord- 
ing to Texas insurance men who are in close touch with the 
situation. Senator McGregor was the leader of the faction 
opposing the bill and waged a strenuous fight which resulted 
in its defeat. There was a majority of two votes against 
repealing or modifying this measure when the final vote was 
taken in the Senate, after the repealing bill had passed the 
House. His retirement diminishes the majority and it is be- 
lieved that the opposition will dwindle at the coming special 
session of the Texas Legislature. 


DIVORCEE HAS NO CLAIM, SAYS COURT. 


The California State Supreme Court in the case of Celia 
Simmons vs. D. H. Miller, her divorced husband, holds that 
a divorcee has no part in the cash surrender value of a life 
insurance policy. The court holds that the entire amount 
stands in his name as owner of the property. The wife al- 
leged that the premiums were paid from their common funds. 
In a pre-separation agreement it was arranged that property 
in his name should be considered his alone. 








SOLID GROWTH 


In the face of war conditions, an increase of 8% in Assurances 
in Force during 1914 was accompanied by still more substantial 
increases of over 15% in Assets and over 13% in Surplus. 








Assets at December 31st last totalled $64,187,656; now they 
exceed $72,000,000—much the largest amount held by any 


Canadian Life Company. 


Sun Life of Canada Policies 
Are SAFE Policies to Sell 


H. W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. L. STEIN, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. HOLBECK, Manager, Lansing, Mich. 

E. E. WILKINSON, Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 
E. W. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 

C. E. KREGLOE, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 

N. D. SILLS, Manager, Richmond, Va. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
Company OF (CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE -MONTREAL 
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A PITTSBURGH WIDOW AND HER $300,000 


Robert J. Mix, Manager for Prudential, New York City, 
Contributes a Powerful Argument for 
Monthly Income Insurance 


In March, 1914, a Pittsburgh man who was supposed to be 
wealthy died and left $300,000 in Life Insurance. The re- 
mainder of his estate was made up of his equities in various 
manufacturing enterprises. A few days after his death his 
widow received the proceeds of the policies—$300,000 in 


CASH! Whew! That’s a LOT of money, isn’t it? She was 
splendidly fixed for life, wasn’t she? Well, let’s see about 
that. 


Hardly had she received the $300,000 when she was called 
upon by representatives of the three or four corporations in 
which her husband had been interested, and these gentlemen 
explained to her that the very wisest thing she could possibly 
do would be to loan these concerns the proceeds of the pol- 
icies, thereby protecting her investments and giving her a 
handsome income. Of course, she, having perfect confidence 
in these men who had been her husband’s associates, pro- 
ceeded to advance various sums of money—$50,000 in one 
case, $100,000 in another, etc., until the entire $300,000 was 
loaned out to these corporations. Inside of a year, EVERY 
ONE of these corporations had gone to the wall! Think of 
it—$300,000 DISSIPATED WITHIN ONE YEAR, and TO- 
DAY that woman is keeping a boarding-house! Again, I say, 
THINK of it—THINK OF IT! 

If this Pittsburgh man, instead of purchasing old-fashioned 
Life Insurance, had secured from each of three Life Insur- 
ance Companies a $500 a month Income policy—his widow 
would have been in receipt of an income of $1,500 PER 
MONTH as long as she lived—$18,000 PER YEAR! She 
could not have invested ONE CENT of the principal in any 
one of these ventures which proved so disastrous! 

My Heavens, fellows, what a difference—what a WON- 
DERFUL difference to her—EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS PER YEAR versus NOTHING—and think how 
EASY it would have been for the husband to have prevented 
this unspeakable disaster! I don’t know whether he could 
have been convinced while living that three $500 a month In- 
come policies were better than $300,000 of old-fashioned Life 
Insurance, but I’m DEAD SURE that you could convince him 
TODAY if he were where you could talk with him! 

Tell me, my friends—are we going to let an experience like 
this go for NAUGHT? This is a FACT which I’m telling 
you—this thing ACTUALLY HAPPENED last year! Do 
you mean to tell me that you can’t use that fact in your busi- 
ness in such a way as to convince a whole lot of men that 
they ought to buy MONTHLY INCOME PROTECTION? 
Do you want any BETTER object lesson than this? Could 
anything put more EARNESTNESS and ZEAL into your 
presentation of that BEST OF ALL THINGS ON EARTH 
—MONTHLY INCOME PROTECTION? 


Now, I claim that any insurance man who knows of such 
a case as this and doesn’t USE it every day in his business 
is coming way, way short of his duty—he’s DREADFULLY 
short-sighted—he’s DEAD SLOW! 


No business man has a RIGHT to make a venture in which 
the chances are ten to one against him. Few business men 
WOULD take a chance like that if they knew what they were 
doing—a man is not JUSTIFIED in bucking against an almost 
dead certainty, and I say to you, my friends, that the chances 
ARE at least ten to one that the proceeds of an old-fashioned 
Life Insurance policy will not be invested in such a way, or 
KEPT invested in such way, as to remain intact and produce 
a fixed income PERMANENTLY after the death of the in- 
sured! Experience has proven that to be the case, and as 
against this you and I know—KNOW—know POSITIVELY 
that the principal of a Monthly Income policy CANNOT be 
dissipated—CANNOT be loaned—CANNOT be stolen! 

What are you going to DO about it? Are you going to 
WASTE this ammunition or are you going to USE it EVERY 
DAY and all the time? 
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Substantial 
Savings 


Three factors determine the 
cost of a life insurance policy 
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Interest Earnings, and the Ex- 
pense of Management. 
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The mortality experienced by The 
Union Central during 1914 was but 
55.2 percent of the expected. The 
interest earned, after deducting all in- 
vestment expenses, was more than 
186 percent of the amount required 
to maintain the policy reserves. Fur- 
thermore, true economy—securing the 
maximum of results for the amount 
expended—has always been a Union 
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1 Wh i a Central tenet. 
1 Vl i 1 : The substantial savings realized from ‘ 
| V N v k4  thesethree sources, and disbursed to the Be 
1 wi i 2 Company’s policyholders as dividends DS 
a3 il i 1 KW «6s during 1915 will exceed three anda fg 
ae i ¥q half million dollars, a sum equal to yy 
VW i iu a by more than 27 per cent of the total pre- “ 
nu N ‘4 mium deposits received. BY 
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Prudent buyers demand SAFETY 
first, then SERVICE, lastly SAVING. 
With a Union Central policy, all three 
are abundantly realized. 
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Address Allan Waters, Sup’t of Agts. 


Che Uninn Central 
Lite Iusurance Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Jesse R. CLark, President 
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HOW TO INTERVIEW A PROSPECT 


Don’t, for instance, ask your prospect if he wants life in- 
surance. You in that way imply that he may not want it, and 
really invite his refusal. In which case you must convince 
him that he is mistaken, that he really does want it, and it’s 
pretty hard to do this. Try to handle your conversation so 
as not to give him the chance to tell you he doesn’t want 
any life insurance. You must make it easier to gain his final 
consent. You might say, “Of course, Mr. Jones, you believe 
in life insurance, everyone does nowadays, and are carrying 
some,” thus finding out just where he stands and paving the 
way to a further diplomatic handling. If you analyze sales- 
manship you'll find that it is the art of inducing a man to 
comply with your wishes by assuming that he wants to, thus 
avoiding a direct question that might be answered in the 
negative—Thos. A. Buckner. 
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World’s Insurance Congress, San Francisco 


October 4th to 16th 


AN FRANCISCO should be visited by every life 
S underwriter in the United States this year. The 
Mohammedan considers it a duty to visit Mecca, 
where he renews his faith and receives an inspiration, 
so every life underwriter cannot fail to receive a great 
uplift in his work when he views the beautiful city of 
San Francisco, rebuilt in nine brief years to a point 
more resplendent, more beautiful than before, through 
the cooperative spirit of the nations of the world, which 
contributed such a golden stream, by means of insur- 
ance companies, in that hour of distress. 

Fire underwriters have not been slow in grasping the 
significance of the claims of Commissioner W. L. Hath- 
away, that San Francisco rebuilt is “ Exhibit A” of the 
great Panama-Pacific International Exposition. Life 
underwriting played no mean part in the rejuvenation 
of San Francisco. The first real money in substantial 
amounts sent to relieve the stricken city was from loans 
on life insurance policies. Millions have since been 
loaned on property which helped finance merchants in 
re-establishing themselves in business. Every policy- 
holder, every fieldman, every officer in each life insur- 
ance company can claim to be a contributor to the fund 
which furnished relief to San Francisco. 

Never since the Greeks and Romans, 2000 years B. C., 
insured their cargoes against pirates, has there been 
such a practical demonstration of the great benefits con- 
ferred upon mankind by insurance. Never since his- 
tory has been written has there been such a titanic 
struggle for supremacy among the nations of the earth. 
Never has there been a greater need for some tie to 
bind the civilized people together, and as San Francisco 
rebuilt through the medium of insurance money, has 
been exploited as one of the “victories of the indus- 
tries of peace,” so insurance may become a basis for 
the establishment of a cooperative contract between 
nations, as between individuals, to afford protection in 
times of disaster and against a common enemy. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition has 
recognized insurance as one of the great industries 
which contributes to the welfare and happiness of the 
human race. This is the first time this has ever been 
done by a great exposition, and henceforth, underwrit- 
ing will be established on a higher plane. The public 
and the press are becoming better educated to the 
fundamental principles of insurance, and if the field- 
man does not receive the welcome he desires in his 
daily calls, it is probably his own fault. 

Life underwriters should especially make an effort 
to be present during the sessions of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congréss, which convenes October 4th to 16th 
inclusive, as this will be the greatest gathering of com- 
pany executives ever assembled at one place. The 
movement was started by a life underwriter, and the 
National Association of Life Underwriters was the first 
organization to adopt a resolution endorsing the 
World’s Insurance Congress and to appoint a repre- 
sentative to the National Council of the Congress. 
Therefore, as your.official representative, I urge you to 
visit San Francisco this year. In order that the allot- 
ment of seats in the Congress made for our Association 
may be promptly filled, please fill out blank below and 
mail to me at once. 


ee ee 


Mr. George A. Rathbun, Member 

National Council, World’s Insurance Congress, 
Merchants National Bank Building, 

Los Angeles, California. 


I contemplate attending the World’s Insurance Congress at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 
October 4-16, 1915, and shall be glad to receive an invitation 
to the same. 


Member of (Fill in name of organization). 








What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid correspond- 
ents. We depend entirely upon the secretaries of 
local associations to send us stories of all meetings 
of their respective associations. If an account of the 
last meeting of your association does not appear in 
this department, ask the secretary of your organiza- 
tion why he did not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the same day 
if possible, secretaries of local bodies should send us 
a full account of the business transacted, including 
copies of all speeches, or extracts from the most 
important of them. 





Atlanta 


Members of the Atlanta association held their regular 
monthly luncheon at the Piedmont Hotel, on September 7. It 
was expected that former President Hugh M. Willet of the 
National Association, would be present to report on the Na- 
tional Convention, but he was unavoidably delayed en route 
home and did not reach Atlanta until September 9. 

In the absence of President R. N. R. Bardwell, Vice-Presi- 
dent T. H. Damiel presided. There were 25 members present. 
The only business of any importance taken up was the pro- 
posed meeting of all Georgia associations in Atlanta this 
fall. The local association will extend invitations to all other 
associations in the state to co-operate in arranging for this. 
event. 


Central Texas 


Charles P. Link, secretary-treasurer of the Central Texas 
association, at Waco, informs The News that there’s going to- 
be a general “round up” meeting of: local life underwriters 
in that city on Saturday, October 16. 

“We're going to try to infuse some ‘pep’ and enthusiasm 
into members of the local association and outsiders as well.” 
he continues. A. R. Roberts, president of the Amicable Life 
at Waco; J. S. Shaw, general agent of the Southwestern Life 
at Dallas, and Secretary Link, of Waco, representing the 
Southern Union Life, will be the principal speakers. 


Chattanooga 


J. W. Bishop, chairman of the finance committee of the 
National Association, reported the proceedings of the San 
Francisco Convention to members of the Chattanooga asso- 
ciation at the regular monthly meeting which was held at Pat- 
ten Hotel on September 3. Much interest was manifested 
by the 20 members present in Mr. Bishop’s delightful narra- 
tion of the big meeting. 

Several other matters of importance came up for discussion. 
G. B. McClure of the Aetna Life, and H. K. Vance of the 
Prudential, were elected to membership. 


Fort Dodge 


The new text-book on “Life Insurance,” by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Pennsylvania, came in for a 
goodly share of the discussion at the regular meeting of the 
Fort Dodge association, held on September 4. The associa- 
tion members have appointed a committee which will make 
an effort to have the new text-book installed in the curricu- 
lum of all local educational institutions. 

D. P. Smith, who represented Fort Dodge at the recent 
National Convention made his report. There was also a 
formal discussion of insurance taxation in Iowa. ; 
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Oklahoma 

Members of the Oklahoma association on September 6 gave 
a royal welcome to its delegation which just returned from 
the National Convention. The reception was held in the ban- 
quet room of the Café Savoy, Oklahoma City, and was at- 
tended by about thirty members and guests. 

O. F. Wilson, president of the local association, commented 
on the splendid attendance at the initial meeting, and stated 
that it was doubtless due to the fact that members desired to 
get new inspiration from those who attended the National 
Convention. They did. The delegation reported many inter- 
esting impressions gained from this event of events, as far 
as life underwriters are concerned. 

Milas Lansater responded to the toast, ‘Our New National 
Vice-President, J. Henry Johnson, of Oklahoma City.” “Mr. 
Johnson,” he said, “is the man who led Oklahoma life insur- 
ance men toward higher ideals, and has carried those ideals 
to the National association.” The Oklahoma association is 
proud of the fact that its delegation to the Convention was 


the largest of any city its size, 75,000, east of the Rocky 


Mountains. 
Dr. Wachtel reiterated his impressions of the first National 
Convention of life insurance men he had ever had the good 


The Equitable Makes Experts 
Of Ils Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the 
company recognizes the importance of edu- 
cating its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things 





A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 

This course consists of 3 preliminary lessons 
(which may be taken by outsiders) and 27 
Regular Lessons (exclusively for represen- 
tatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in 
connection with each lesson, the officer in 
charge of the course sends him official answers 
to the same questions. This enables the 
student to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from the 
Society. 
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fortune to attend. Mr. Pinkerton, of the Central Life, was 
introduced as the man who should have been awarded the $25 
prize offered by Edward A. Woods. Mrs. N. L. Murdock, 
representing the National Life of Vermont at Ardmore, who 
has written $2,000,000, also told of her convention experi- 
ences. 

Oregon 

An interesting meeting was held by the Oregon association 
at the Chamber of Commerce, Portland, on July 19. There 
were fifty members and guests present, President Edgar W. 
Smith presiding. 

W. W. Cotton, general counsel for the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company, was the principal speaker. 
His subject, “ Opportunity,” was handled in a scholarly man- 
ner. Another address of importance was that of William W. 
McClench, president of the Massachusetts Mutual, who dis- 
cussed taxation and investment matters. T. H. McdAllis, 
general agent for the Union Mutual, read an interesting paper 
on “The New Agent.” He told of several personal experi- 
ences and emphasized the qualities which a man must possess 
in order to achieve success in the life insurance business. 

Joseph H. Gray, superintendent of agencies for the Colum- 
bia Life and Trust Company, read a paper on the “ Elimina- 
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tion of the Part-Time Man.” His convictions were admi- 
rably expressed, and his paper, as well as that of Mr. Mc- 
Allis’, were ordered printed for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the association. 

The appearance of twisters in the Oregon field caused some 
spirited discussion. An investigation is being conducted by 
the association and the matter will be taken up with the 
State Insurance Department. 


Pittsburgh 


Elaborate preparations are being made for the fifteenth an- 
nual inaugural dinner to be held under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh association on Saturday evening, September 25, at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel. -The committee expects it to be the most 
important meeting of the year, as far as the local association 
is concerned. It is announced that the newly elected officers 
of the National association will all be in attendance. 

In addition to the officers it is expected that former Presi- 
dent William D. Wyman, president of the Berkshire Life, 
who originated the inaugural dinner idea, will be one of the 
honored guests; also former presidents Hugh M. Willet, of 
Atlanta; E. J. Clark, of Baltimore; Henry J. Powell, of 
Louisville; Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis; Lee C. Rob- 
ens, of Hartford. 

It has also been announced that the association will be hon- 
ored by the presence of former presidents Chas. Jerome 
Edwards, of New York; Neil D. Sills and John Dolph; Jesse 
R. Clark, president of the Union Central; G. Russel Leonard, 
official reporter of the National Association; Mrs. Florence 
E. Shaal, of Boston, and Miss Sara Frances Jones, of Chi- 
cago. The delegates to the San Francisco Convention will 
make their report of the proceedings. 


Rhode Island 


The third annual outing of the Rhode Island association 
was held on July 31 at the Warwick Club, Providence. An 
interesting schedule of athletic events, a real ball game and 
a shore dinner were the features of the outing. 

The majority of the underwriters made the trip in auto- 
mobiles, leaving Exchange Place at 10.30 o’clock. After the 
luncheon had been served the athletic events were run off. 
The winners follow: 50-yard dash, B. M. Smith; shoe race, 
J. N. Edgren; hop, step and jump, George H. Collett; broad 
jump, J. T. Cottrell; 220-yard dash, E. A. Thomas; smoking 
contest, Thomas M. Jasques. 

The ball game between the “Death Claims” and the 
“Endowments” resulted in a 12 to 10 victory for the latter. 
Francis A. Crum, president of the local association; William 
H. Walton and James Dwight officiated as judges. At the 
conclusion of the sporting events the underwriters again in- 
vaded the dining-room. A committee was appointed to draw 
up resolutions on the deaths of former Lieutenant-Governor 
F. H. Jackson and Thomas W. Murray, both members of the 
association. 





Organized 1868 
Assets 
$32,604,612 
Surplus 
and 
Capital 


$3,989,846 throughout the country. 








The School for Salesmen 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 


Spokane 


Fifteen members of the Spokane association met on August 
30 to arrange a tentative schedule of events for the coming 
season. Arrangements for the fall and winter meetings were 
made, also a membership campaign which will probably be 
launched at the next regular meeting. 


Springfield, Mo. 


The Rey. John T. Bacon, pastor of Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, Springfield, Mo., was the principal guest and 
speaker at a meeting of the local association held at the 
Springfield Club on September 4. He gave an interesting 
talk on “ The Moral Side of Life Insurance.” He emphasized 
his belief that it is every man’s Christian duty to insure his 
life for the benefit of those dependent upon him. The pastor 
assured the underwriters present that they have the hearty 
co-operation of the church. 

“The Cause and Remedy for Lapses,’ was the subject 
assigned for general discussion. The argument on this topic 
was led by Jake Marx, W. A. Banks, W. R. McAtee and 
Joseph Gaylor. James Gore gave an interesting talk on “ The 
Troubles of a New Life Man.” John G. Schuler presided as 
toastmaster. 


Vermont 


Members of the Vermont association held a well attended 
and enthusiastic meeting at Burlington on September 2, at 
which State Insurance Commissioner Robert J. Merrill of 
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Concord, N. H., was the principal speaker. Commissioner 
Merrill spoke on “Some Aspects of Insurance Supervision.” 

During his discourse upon this subject he also made a few 
remarks upon the “part-time” question. Excerpts from his 
address follow: 

There remains for brief consideration the part-time agent. 
The New Hampshire agent’s law which has been adopted 
as a model act by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, establishes as the basis of an agent’s license 
his intention to hold himself out in good faith as such an 
agent. The application of this law to the part-time life 
insurance agent made it necessary for the insurance com- 
missioner to give the subject somewhat careful thought. 
He soon became convinced that it would be a bad mistake 
for him to attempt to confine the license of his department 
to those agents who devote all the time to the business. This 
conclusion, however, added immensely to his responsibility 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chartered 1835. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Financial Statement, January 1, 1915 


$70,163,011.03 
65,159,426.58 


$5,003 ,584.45 


Assets - 
Reserves - 


Surplus - 


For Policyholders and for Agents 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
is the Company of 
SAR Bok I Oreo RV CE 


GLOVER S. HASTINGS, Superintendent of Agencies 















105 WEST FORTIETH STREET 


THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers and Publishers 
of Private Editions 


in his attempt to administer the agent’s law so that it might 
be of such benefit and service as to justify its enactment. It 
made it necessary to set up and apply some standard by 
which to measure the suitability of the part-time agent. In 
arriving at some plan of action the following statement of 
principles governing the matter was evolved: 

It is a recognition of its duty to see that those receiving 
compensation shall perform real service that justifies the 
state in establishing the test provided by this law; for if the 
agent is so casually and incidentally interested in the life 
insurance business that no incentive is offered to fit himself 
for the service for which he is paid, he ought not to be 
licensed. 

It is not my purpose to give in detail the manner in which 
this was followed up. The matter is troublesome and results 
are to a considerable extent unsatisfactory, but there has 
followed, as I believe would be conceded by all having to do 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company ———— 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 














PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance company 
in the world. 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com™ 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago; Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for every 
46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $232.07 a minute. 


per day in number of Claims 
Paid. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1914 
per day in Pay- 


626 $305,754.00 ments to Policy- 


F F 5 ee holders and addition to Reserve. 
t - ers 
8,040 ees issued ec iecd. “ $161,826.87 Lap eee Sigh Mae 


$1,708,728.00 Pisutascetssued, Insurance §7,991,11 4,069.00 


revived and increased. 





Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
at its ; 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 
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with the business in New Hampshire, a general toning up 
and dignifying of the business. The fact that it is known 
that the applying for an agent’s license does not ensure its 
being granted, and the further fact that the business of 
each agent is subject to and receives a checking up each 
year in order to determine whether his license is regarded 
as a real factor in his business, have enabled me to handle 
the situation in my state in a manner that looks toward 
improvement and progress. 

The business of the life insurance agent, whether a 
whole-time or a part-time man, is well worth serious and 
continuous application. The service which he is enabled to 
render to his community furnishes him the fullest oppor- 
tunity to play an important part in a great forward move- 
ment, for the improvement of the social, physical and eco- 
nomic condition of our people. This fact, combined with 
the substantial financial rewards accruing to the active 
agent, should furnish the incentive necessary to enable him 
to fulfill his intention as to becoming a genuine life insur- 
ance agent, even though his field be small and seemingly 
poor. 


AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 

REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 

OR DYING 


1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 








What is the Best Form of Policy? 


Write for Leaflet 


1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 








J. THOMAS MOORE 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 








GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men Prpable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
Clarence H. Kelsey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
William H. Porter 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Edward Townsend 
Pres. Importers and 
Traders’ Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 
to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the 
future. Address the Company at its 
Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 





Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 


a clean record as a_ successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Il. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Representing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and 
incomparable benefits of the “oldest com- 
pany in America’ mean certain success for 
you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d_ Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





The Prudential 


$2,600,000,000 


Life Insurance in Force. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Business is Good! 


Our field representatives have 
found business good in the first 
eight months of 1915. They say 
the future also looks good to them. 
They are progressive, happy, and 
satisfied. Ask them the reason. 

We occasionally have an agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 


AL INA 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that-the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Address: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract. 
This is a liberal proposition for which men 
of ability can qualify. A few exceptional 


opportunities are open at present. For 
particulars address: 
John F. Roche, Vice-President 





Organized 1850 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York 


Ambitious, productive and trustworthy 
Life Agents may be benefited by 
corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 
New policies with modern provisions. 
Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


Ho’ about those plans made last January ? 
Are they working out? 
we can help you. 


If not, perhaps 
Drop us a line. We may 
have something you are looking for — if you 


are a producer. 


PITTSBURGH LIFE ano TRUST GO. 


HOME OFFICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
PRESIDENT 





HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 





ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 
The Germania Life Insurance Co, of New York 


IN ITS FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Passed the $50,000,000 mark in assets and the $150,- 
000,000 mark in insurance in force—(paid-for basis). 
Assets (January 1; 1915)2%,....cas eee $50,874,700.88 
Liabilitiesss3. cia. ler eee. | eee 44,459,052.38 

Guarantee and Dividend Funds....... $6,415,648.50 

Efficient management, attractive and liberal policies 
and unusually desirable general agency contracts all help 
to make the GERMANIA LIFE’S growth normal and 
certain. 

We have a few desirable openings for men of high 
standard. Address for a direct contract connection: 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 























Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why both are 
forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a higher success 
in that atmosphere. Write to— 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory or the 
right men 


National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
ORGANIZED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and 
insurance composition. Its service to _ policyholders 
is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely 
upon a mutual and equitable practice. Its low mor- 
tality, high interest earnings and economy of man- 
agement insure low net costs. Its liberal policies 
and practice commend it to field men as a guaranteed 
salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily 
and securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report demon- 
strating these claims, will be sent to any solicitor, 
agent or manager on request. 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 
Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 
An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
Its PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 
They are superior to those of 
other companies. 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 


Contracts 


are easy to sell. 




















Paes Setans Te 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which George E. Ide is Pres- 
ident, presents a record of substantial benefit to its 
policyholders during the year and a solid growth in 
financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,631,248.70 after paying to 
policyholders $3,110,507, including dividends of 

$571,024 

The insurance in force was increased by $4,533,420 
and is now 

$120,893,433 
For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 


256 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 





ALABAMA. 





Montgomery. 





BRANCH @ POWELL, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Bell Bldg. 





ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock. 





SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-029 Southern Trust Bldg. 





CALIFORNIA. 





Los Angeles. 





WILLIAM A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
803 Herman W. Hellman Building. 





GEO. A. RATHBUN, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wilcox Building. 





JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Pacific Mutual Building. 





San Francisco. 


WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 


KILGARIFF @ BEAVER (Inc.), 
Manager, 
he Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia, 
Shreve Building. 





A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Buiiding 


SMITH, THOMAS c@ THOMAS, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 704 Market St. 











CANADA. 





Montreal. 





A. HOMER VIPOND, 
General Agent, 


New York Life Insurance Co., 
Place D’Armes Square. 





Ottawa. 





JOHN R. cf W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 








COLORADO. 





Denver. 





O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. 





ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 





R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 





FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 





DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, . 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
125 Trumbull Street. 


LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 





THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pearl Street. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Washington. 





| 
| 
} 


JOHN DOLPH, 


Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
916 Munsey Building. 








FLORIDA. 





acksonville. 





F. P. DEARING, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 








GEORGIA. 





Atlanta. 








BAGLEY c® WILLET, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fourth National Bank Building. 








ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 





COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 





FRANK H. O. BIERMANN, 
District Manager, 
Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Federal Life Bldg. 168 N. Michigan Avenue. 





L. BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


2020 Harris Trust Building. 


WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Special Representative, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1045 Rookery Building. 
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DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 





EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Un‘on Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
Manager for Illinois, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 





HOBART & OATES, 
General Agents, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
The Rookery. 





B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 








INDIANA. 





Fort Wayne. 





CHAS. W. ORR, 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
132 East Berry Street. 








IOWA. 





Ottumwa. 





F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 








KANSAS. 





Topeka. 





CHARLES A. MOORE, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New England Building. 








KENTUCKY. 





Louisville. 





HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





LOUISIANA. 





New Orleans. 





FRANK L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 





WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 


MAINE. 





Portland. 





- PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 


MARYLAND. 





Baltimore. 





ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 





WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 


JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
305 Fidelity Building. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston. 


PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 
The Travelers Insurance Co., 

141 Milk Street. 





CHARLES H. FLOOD, 
Manager Home Office Agency, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
140 Congress St. 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE, 
Manager Home Office Agency 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Co., 
77 Franklin Street. 





FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 
The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 





JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 





MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman’s Department, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 
CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


Springfield. 





FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 





Worcester. 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Macgowan & McGown, General Agents, 
Henry A. Macgowan & Andrew B. McGown, 
Day Building, 306 Main Street. 








' MICHIGAN. 





Detroit. 





NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co., 
1218-20 Ford Building. 


CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
gor Chamber of Commerce. 





WM. VAN SICKLE, 
General Manager for Michigan, 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 1111, Majestic Building. 





H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 306-316 Penobscot Building. 


WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
510-513 Ford Building. 





MINNESOTA. 





Minneapolis. 





THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY, 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
Territory—Minnesota, Iowa and So. Dakota, 
1147-54 McKnight Building. 





MISSOURI. 





Kansas City. 





R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Gloyd Building. 


St. Louis. 





FRANK CHESTER MANN, 

Manager for Massachusetts, 
The Prudential Insurance Co., 

301-305 Compton Building. 





FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 
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Albany. 


HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts. 





Brooklyn. 


JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 


WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 
Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague, Street. 


CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 





BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 


WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 





SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 
17-19 Flatbush Avenue. 


Buffalo. 





CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 


H. J. EMERSON, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Brisbane Building. 





JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Building. 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 
419-423 White Building. 





JOSEPH B. THEBAUD, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Suite roo2z, D. S. Morgan Building. 


FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 


Long Island City. 





Cc. V. DYKEMAN, 
Superintendent, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
9 Jackson Avenue. 





New York City. 


EDWARD WARNER ALLEN 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
220 Broadway. 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 





THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
32 Liberty Street. 





GEO. A. BRINKERHOFF, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
149 Broadway. 





CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
37-39 Liberty Street. 


T. R. FELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
71 Broadway. 





HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, | 
1170 Broadway. 





WILLIAM JAY MADDEN, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
32 Liberty Street. 





ROBERT J. MIX, 
Manager, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
: 20 Vesey Street. 


Rochester. 








H. R. LEWIS, 
General Agent, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building. 





Yonkers. 





R. K. STOWE, 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 








NORTH CAROLINA. 





Raleigh. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J., 


John C. Drewry, 


State Agent for North Carolina, 
Masonic Temple. 





McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 








OHIO. 





Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. 





Cleveland. 





HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 





OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
413 Williamson Building. 


Columbus. 





J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bldg., W. Cor. 





OKLAHOMA. 





Oklahoma City. 





J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Manager, 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
Suite roo1 Colcord Building. 





T. J. WOOD, 
Oklahoma State Manager, 
Federal Life Insurance Co., 

301 Terminai Bldg. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





Clarion. 





FREDERICK V. BROWN, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Erie. 





JAMES M. DICKEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Masonic Temple. 





Philadelphia. 





BOURNE & DURHAM, 
General Agents, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. 





FANSLER & HOFFMAN, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
650 Bullitt Building. 





C. A. FOEHL, 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building. 








E. O. MOSIER, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Arcade Building. 





E. H. PLUMMER & SON, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
512 Walnut Street. 





JACOB WEIL, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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Pittsburgh. 





ENGLISH & FUREY, 
General Agents, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


First National Bank Building. 





ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, 
General Agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Park Building. 





W. S. STIMMEL, 
General Agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 


Farmers’ Bank Building. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS, 
General Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
618-621 Oliver Building. 





THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 
Equitable Floor, Frick Building. 





W. M. WOOD, 
Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 


615 Empire Building. 








TENNESSEE. 





Chattanooga. 


J. W. BISHOP, 
Manager, Home Office District, 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


James Building. 





Memphis. 


SIBLEY & ERSKINE, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Germania Savings Bank Building. 


v 
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Norfolk. 





RAYMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Richmond. 





T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 
General Agent for Virginia and North Carolina, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. 





DIGGS & MOSELEY, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
604-606 Mutual Bldg. 


THE D. R. MIDYETTE CO., 
Southern Managers, 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
901-2-3-4 American National Bank Building. 
N. D. SILLS, 

Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 
Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
817-818 Mutual Building. 


A. O. SWINK, 
Manager for Virginia, 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 111-112, Mutual Assurance Society Bldg. 








WASHINGTON. 





Seattle. 





WALTER C. HENRY, 
Manager, 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
“The Aetna Corner,"’ 
Central Building. 


Spokane. 


CHARLES H. McCOyY, 
Agency Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Empire State Building. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 





Charleston. 





JOHN PATRICK, 
General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
804 Union Building. 


Huntington. 
DAN H. HOLTON, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 109-21, 
Miller-Ritter Bldg. 





Wheeling. 





GEORGE BAIRD, 
Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Schmulbach Building. 





H. M. KIMBERLAND, 
General Manager, 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
305-6-7 Board of Trade Building. 


whe” 


